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VERSATILE NEW STRONG MAN 


OF THE USAF 


C-130 HERCULES 


>. 
Meet the Air Force’s first prop-jet transport for military air 
power and peacetime airlift. 
Powered by four gllison T56 prop-jet engines, this mighty 
aerial carryall flies cargo and men farther, faster and at less cost 
than any other combat transport. 
Destined to make history, the USAF Hercules is now in pro- 
duction at Government Aircraft Plant No. 6, Marietta, Ga., 
America’s first prop-jet production line for transports. 
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READY AT A MOMENT'S NOTICE TO KEEP THE PEACE 
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j 64 paratroops get there fast 





Capacity: 92 fully-equipped troops 





WASTES NO TIME WHEN THE CARGO IS LIVES 





Can evacuate 74 litter patients 
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25,000 POUNDS SPOT-DROPPED TO ONE LOCATION 
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MORE GET-UP-AND-GO FOR COMBAT CARGO 











LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, GEORGIA DIVISION * MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


GOVERNMENT AIRCRAFT PLANT NO. 6 


Unique push-button system delivers combat cargo 





20 tons airborne in 12 seconds 














LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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LETMIUM in the ATOMIC FUTURE 


Only in recent years has mention of Lithium in nuclear energy been made. 
For the past 12 years, however, the technical staff of Lithium Corporation 
has been accumulating know-how on lithium. The contributions made to the 
comparatively small store of knowledge 
on this interesting element are material. 
Now, with our country on the threshold 
of peacetime nuclear power, Lithium 
Corporation stands ready to assist the 
creators of tomorrow’s power. Lithium 
metal, two metal derivatives, and 15 
salts are available for study. You are in- 
vited to share the benefits of our use- 
research into lithium. Write for tech- 
nical data sheets on this miracle element. 
It could mean a great deal to you. 





Model AMF Atomics Inc. Research Reactor 





LITHIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


2590 RAND TOWER 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


MINES: Keystone, Custer, Hill City, South Dakota » Bessemer City, North Carolina » Cat Lake, Manitoba « Amos Area, Quebec * BRANCH SALES OFFICES: New York 
Pittsburgh * Chicago « CHEMICAL PLANTS: St. Louis Park, Minnesota « Bessemer City, North Carolina « RESEARCH LABORATORY: St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
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there are now two ways . .. The new AOC Program 
: For college graduates 
to become a naval aviator Married or single 


Between the ages of 19 and 26 
Become an officer after only 
4 months pre-flight training 
















. .. The NAVCAD Program 
For men with 2 years of college 
Must be unmarried 
Between the ages of 18 and 25 
Become an officer after 18 
months of training 


For complete information, visit any 
Navy Recruiting Station or Naval Air 
Reserve Training Activity, or write to: 
NAVCAD, Washington 25, D. C. 
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For want of a nail the shoe is lost, 


for want of a shoe the horse is lost, 


for want of a horse the rider is lost, 


George Herbert’s statement applies to electronics 
today as it did to riders three centuries ago. The 
point may be illustrated by considering a vital 
electronic unit made up of thousands of com- 
ponents. If the least of these components fails, 
the whole unit may fail—and with it a strategic 


military mission. 


The problem of reliability is becoming increasingly 
important as the science of electronics advances. 
“Black boxes” are hard pressed to perform more 
complicated tasks with increasing efficiency. And 
at the same time, the requirements call for smaller 
dimensions. Notwithstanding environmental 


extremes of an order hitherto unknown, every 


resistor, capacitor and relay must perform reliably. 


Each “nail” is critical. 


That is why RCA is continuing its vigorous search 
for ways and means to increase the reliability of 
every component in an electronic unit. This pro- 
gram never ceases. It follows through from design 
to field evaluation. Everything learned is immedi- 


ately applied tocurrent developmentand production. 


In seeking a degree of electronic perfection never 
before attained, RCA joins hands with others in 
this field. This matter of reliability is an industry 
challenge to be met by ingenuity, brain power 


and engineering knowledge wherever it is found. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 
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by Lieutenant General S. D. Sturgis, Jr. 
Chief of Engineers 
U. S. Army 


Management in the Corps of Engineers 


Tue PURPOSE of this article is two-fold: first, 
to indicate briefly the scope'and complexity of the 
Engineer mission, and second, to outline the methods 
we use to manage our vast enterprise effectively and 
economically. 

During this Fiscal Year ’56 the Corps of Engineers 
will obligate more than two billion dollars, 86 per 
cent of which will be for civil and military construc- 
tion and 14 per cent for many thousands of other 
items. Annual obligations since the start of the Korean 
conflict have been at about this rate. 

The field of Corps of Engineers activities extends 
to every state of the union, and from Johnson Island 
to Alaska, Greenland, Iceland, Saudi Arabia, the 
Azores, and Puerto Rico. We build everything from 
sidewalks to heavy bomber runways, from a sentry 
box to a complete hospital-community, from a dirt 
levee to a huge multi-purpose dam across the Colum- 
bia River. We buy millions of dollars worth of Engi- 
neer supplies and equipment from American industry; 
compile and print millions of maps for the Armed 
Forces; carry on an extensive and vital research and 
development program including a portable nuclear 
power plant; train thousands of officers and enlisted 
men in the techniques of combat and of supporting 
the Army and Air Force; acquire and manage all 
the real estate required by the Army, Air Force, and 
Atomic Energy Commission; and use the services of 
some 55,000 Corps of Engineers civilian employees 
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plus numerous contractors, architect-engineers and 
other construction experts. 

What might appear at first glance to be a wide va- 
riety of unrelated missions is actually a coordinated 
and cohesive whole through which the Corps pro- 
vides complete Engineer support to our military efforts 
and at the same time performs a diverse, complex and 
valuable Civil Works mission. The Management task 
within the Corps—of assuring effective, economical 
performance of its dual mission—is thus a most re- 
sponsible and heavy one. 

The key to our whole management system is our 
organization which has been developed since 1822 
on the principle of decentralizing responsibility and 
delegating authority to the lowest level possible, con- 
sistent with adequate control. Decentralization by 
delegation of authority and responsibility is not only 
the best means of handling a program as large as 
ours—it is the only feasible way. It is the basis for 
past success and the means through which a continued 
source of experienced leaders will be developed. 

The current organization of the Corps of Engineers 
is shown in Chart I. Each block on that chart is 
headed by a commander—a highly competent, ex- 
perienced, and qualified officer or civilian—who has 
the responsibility and authority to direct the work 
in his office or area. I require each commander to 
comply with three basic principles in managing his 
operation: 

First, and foremost, he must be sure that his opera- 
tions are effective. Whatever his task may be, I ex- 
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THE LOW-COST MOTOR GRADER 
THAT OFFERS 





Allis-Chalmers 
model 


Here is a versatile machine for most any blade or 
shovel job in any season. With its blade the 
Allis-Chalmers Model D motor grader helps 
build roads and airstrips, then maintains them. 
It levels areas for new camp sites, cuts ditches, 
windrows snow . . . handles many other grading 
and light construction jobs. 

With rear-mounted hydraulic shovel, the 
Model D loads bulk materials from stockpiles, 


ery? Rain@erce 


GASO Alf 


ENGINE 


BRAKE HP — 50 

WT (bare) — 8,800 Ib 

FOUR FORWARD SPEEDS — to 25.6 mph 
REVERSE SPEED — to 3.3 mph 


AI CLIAI 
NUINE 


BRAKE HP — 50 
WT (bare) — 9,350 Ib 

FOUR FORWARD SPEEDS — to 25.2 mph 
REVERSE SPEED — to 3.2 mph 


removes windrowed snow from curbs and park- 
ing areas, loads excess sod and dirt stripped 
from ditches and road shoulders. Other attach- 
ments such as scarifier, shoulder maintainer and 
windrow eliminator add still further to its ver- 
satility . . . makes the Model D an efficient 
performer the year-round. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, MILWAUKEE t, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 
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ROLL-AWAY moldboard rolls the load in- 
stead of pushing it to move more dirt, use 
less power. 


Choice of Allis-Chalmers engines, 50-hp 
POWER-CRATER gasoline engine or 50-hp 
\ diesel engine with “follow-through” com- 
Se bustion. 






\ 


One-piece tubular main frame absorbs strains and stresses, 
cuts servicing and downtime. 


Tandem drive provides more driving power, better traction, 
better stability. Rides easier, blades more smoothly. 


All-round operator comfort is yours with convenient controls, 
full visibility, roomy platform. 


Hydraulic blade lift insures accurate blade control. Cylinders 
are over circle for precision blade work. 


nee & re PRODUCTION-BOOSTING FEATURES 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 


Power circle turn for 
faster, easier, better con- 
trol of blade. Features 
135-degree turn. 





Leaning front wheels 
with heavy-duty front 
axle provide better con- 
trol in close-quarter 
work. 


Hydraulic shiftable mold- 
board speeds work 
around obstructions. 
Shifts 16 in. each way. 





Special large tires add traction, long wear. 
Available for front (7.50-20 or 8.25-20) and 
rear (8.25-20). 








Rear-mounted 5-yd hydraulic 
loader for fast, low-cost ma- 
terial handling. 


Shoulder maintainer provides 
safe, one-pass operation. 


Scarifier mounts under heavy 
end of grader for maximum 
ground pressure. 


Snowplows extend Model D 
usefulness through the year. 


Ore JOB-MULTIPLYING ATTACHMENTS 


One-pass windrow elimi- 
nator makes clean-up 
operations faster, easier. 


Stand-up cab completely enclosed. All-steel or light- 
weight models. - 


Hydraulic mower operates from 45-degree below hor- 
izontal to vertical. 


For greater operator comfort and convenience 
* Cab heater *% Windshield wiper 
* Defroster 


Rott-Away and Power-Crater are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 





Re Yre S4.TISFIED 


Since its introduction in '%<%, thousands of sat- 
isfied owners have proven the usefulness and 
ability of the Model D on all kinds of construc- 
tion and maintenance. 
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CONTRACTOR—“I believe 
it has made many times 
what it cost me.” 





a 


LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 
—‘... has power to spare 
and will work in extreme- 
ly close quarters.” 








COUNTY COMMISSIONER 
—“The utility of the Mod- 
el D continues to give us 
new and broader usage.” 
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CITY MANAGER—“It gives 
us big-time performance 
with minimum invest- 
ment.” 


STREET SUPERINTENDENT 
—*This machine. is an op- 
erator’s dream.” 
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pect him to get it done—on time, 

right, and within available funds. 
His major and primary effort must 
be pointed toward the planning 
and management of his resources 
to accomplish this purpose. This 
is not always a simple task. On the 
contrary, many of our missions are 
complex endeavors involving many 
interests, many organizations, many 
contractors, many producers, and 
frequently, new techniques. All 
these factors must be coordinated 
and the whole effort time-phased 
to produce a completed facility or 
item and get it into use at the time 
it is needed. 

The second requirement I make 
of each commander is to get the job 
done economically. He must make 
sure that his plans and specifica- 
tions describe a facility that is ade- 
quate, but not gold plated; that he 
has the right number of men on the 
job at the right time; that his ma- 
terials are ordered sufficiently in 
advance to permit use of more 
economical transportation and 
handling methods; that out-of- 
phase components do not delay 
the work; and that job plans will 
permit economical construction 
methods. His economy criteria 
must be in terms of the needs of 
the job being done, and nothing 
else; and all his operations must 
be planned with a zealous desire 
to conserve the funds and resources 
made available to him. 

Third, I require each commander 
—and all the managers and super- 
visors under him — constantly to 
seek, find, and install new methods 
wherever they will improve opera- 
tional efficiency. Each responsible 
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whether every technique being 
used and every practice being fol. 
lowed is still the best that is 
available for the task at hand. If 
advancing technology, improved 
materials, or better equipment has 
outmoded some method or pro- 
cedure—tried and true though it 
may have been in the past—it must 
be discarded promptly. Change is 
characteristic and fundamental; no 
organization can remain static; it 
must either progress or die. Im- 
provement of operations is a re- 
sponsibility of command in the 
Corps of Engineers, a responsibility 
that I have placed on every one of 
our supervisors at every level of our 
organization. And it is to them that 
I look for results. Thus the same 
people who are responsible for per- 
forming our operations are also re- 
sponsible for improving the meth- 
ods by which those operations are 
performed. 


Within this organizational frame- 
work of decentralized command, 
there are in use a number of result- 
ful management techniques to as- 
sist in accomplishing our program. 
While most of these techniques 
have been used by forward-looking 
businesses for years, some were pio- 
neered in the Army by the Corps of 
Engineers and some may even be 
unique to the Corps since they have 
been tailored to fit our particular 
needs. All are employed, however, 
to do just one thing: to get the job 
done, right, economically, and on 
schedule. 

The broad management plan that 
the Corps uses today to assure top 
performance from our financial re- 
sources dates back to our adoption 


in 1917 of a Corps-wide cost ac- 
counting system. This was before 
the Federal Government had or- 
ganized itself to handle its growing 
financial structure. Neither the 
General Accounting Office nor the 
Bureau of the Budget was then in 
existence to guide the development 
of our system, these offices being 
established by the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921. Our cost ac- 
counting system was the first such 
application to Army activities. We 
have successively improved it since 
adopting it, keeping pace with the 
growth of cost accounting as a tool 
of industrial management. 


The second stage in the develop- 
ment of broad financial controls 
came in 1921 when we revised our 
budget procedures and adopted 
what today is known as a perform- 
ance budget. Performance budget- 
ing, as we apply it to Civil Works, 
for exé ~— embodies these princi- 
ples: All funds required for a 
spe ca item of work are Ae yore 
in a single budget item; 2. All costs 
are applied to that <7 and 3. 
Actual costs are held within budget 
amounts. We control our perform- 
ance budget through detailed ad- 
vanced planning formalized in a 
program as, for example, our Civil 
Works six- -year program. This pro- 
gram accomplishes the following 
five objectives: 1. * establishes pri- 
orities for work; 2. Phases the var- 
ious projects ak relation to each 
other; 3. Developks the schedule 
for construction; 4. Groups projects 
by types of work and geographical 
areas; and 5. Forms the basis for 
the annual budget. Thus, our budg- 
eting is not at all high-class “gues- 
stimating”, but on the contrary is 
the result of a_ well-thought- -out, 
tested, engineering plan for accom- 
plishment of wails. 


We took the third step in 1925 
when we formalized an _ internal 
audit program to implement the 
changes we made at that time in 
our cost accounting system and to 
insure uniform compliance with 
laws, government regulations and 
directives. We have of course de- 
veloped our auditing to keep pace 
with the evaluation of our financial 
management system and we now 
include many commercial-type au- 
dits covering cost and fiscal ac- 
counts, property accounts, leave 
and retirement, non-appropriated 
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funds, recreational leases, procure- 
ment, cost-type contracts, and many 
others. 


In 1934 we established the fourth 
major element in our overall plan, 
industrial fund accounting, known 
in the Corps as the revolving fund, 
to take over ownership of the 30 
million dollar plant investment at 
that time. This fund is authorized 
by Congress and now totals 125 
million deiloss in plant, equipment, 
warehouse stocks, accounts payable, 
and accounts receivable. Through 
this fund various. services are 
“bought” and “sold”. Every project 
that buys from the fund is charged 
for the services it receives, and the 
fund is reimbursed for these serv- 
ices from project funds. The princi- 
ples embodied in the “plant ac- 
count” we established 22 years ago 
are now being promoted through- 
out the Army as the “Army Indus- 
trial Fund” concept. 


Also in 1934, we introduced the 
fifth phase, financial property ac- 
counting, an essential element to 
operating under a revolving fund. 
Through accounting for property in 
terms of dollars as well as items we 
gain complete financial control over 
inventories, and thus assurance that 
we do not unnecessarily tie up 
large sums of money in warehouse 
stocks. Financial property account- 
ing also reflects the overall invest- 
ment in construction plant and 
provides the essential data for com- 
putation of plant rental rates. 


In sum, these are the basic ele- 
ments of our financial management 
system: An accounting system to 
allocate costs properly, a perform- 
ance budget based on a definite 
work program, an audit system to 
insure accuracy, and a revolving 
fund to simplify and control owner- 
ship of physical assets. While we 
adopted all these elements more 
than 20 years ago, we do not per- 
mit them to become static or sterile 
or stereotyped. On the contrary, 

each has been refined and im- 
proved and made more useful tools 
of management. In 1952, for exam- 
ple, with the aid of the General 
Accounting Office, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Treasury De- 
partment, we instituted a major 
change to integrate the financial 
system for Civil Works more solid- 
ly. We put into effect the following 
improvements, in the Divisions 
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shown on Chart I, in the 40 District 
Offices reporting to those Divisions, 
and in my own Office of the Chief 
of Engineers: 1. New appropria- 
tions structure; 2. Uniform classifi- 
cation of features and activities; 3. 
Revolving fund replaced plant ac- 
count; 4. Improved programming 
system; 5. Improved cost and prog- 
ress reports; 6. Integrated cost and 
fiscal accounts. 

Of these improvements in our 
financial management system the 
Committee on Appropriations of 
the United States Senate said: 

“The Corps of Engineers has re- 
vised the format of their budget 
presentation since last year. The 
Committee commends the Corps 
and the General Accounting Office 
for the development of a revised 
programming, budgeting, and re- 
porting system and the necessary 
accounting revisions. These revi- 
sions will not only give the Con- 
gress a clearer picture of the need 
for the funds requested, but will 
provide the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Congress, an opportunity to 
compare the programed work with 
actual accomplishments during the 
course of the year.” 

The House of Representatives 
Appropriations 
said: 

“The Corps of Engineers is to be 
commended for the present format 
of the budget and the presentation 
of the justifications of the various 
appropriation requests. Both serve 
to give to the Congress and inter- 
ested citizens a clear and concise 
picture of the various civil works 
projects, including detailed activi- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers and 
expenditure data on the several 


Committee also . 


projects. Such a presentation is 
made possible by a different meth- 
od of accounting recently installed 
by the Corps of Engineers with the 
cooperation of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The committee be- 
lieves that agencies in the military 
construction field could well study 
the operation of this system and 
commends it to other agencies in 
the construction field.” 


All of these financial controls 
which were developed to provide 
successful management of our Civil 
Works program were in such a high 
degree of refinement and perfection 
that the Corps was able to assume, 
without major financial manage- 
ment difficulty, the huge Military 
Construction and Real Estate pro- 
gram assigned by the Congress in 
1941. The principles were sound, 
the procedures proven, and the 
methods flexible, so that no major 
changes in system were required 
to control the thousands of World 
War II projects. Chart II shows 
the extreme variation in workload 
that the Corps of Engineers is 
called upon to perform and gives 
some indication of the degree of 
flexibility that must be built in to 
our whole management plan to 
make it effective under all condi- 
tions. 


These financial controls, vital as 
they are, do not provide all the 
management tools we need. We 
control and conserve our manpow- 
er just as intensively as our money. 
During World War II, manpower 
was our most critical commodity 
and the resource in which supply 
never met demand. In 1942, there- 
fore, we set up a system for con- 
trolling our manpower, allocating 
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it to the most critical needs, and 
then making sure that it was effec- 
tively utilized. We kept teams of 
manpower utilization specialists 
moving constantly from office to 
office, job to job, to assure that we 
had the most effective distribution 
of available workers. These groups 
were not of the “hatchet” variety 
seeing only excesses; they also saw 
shortages and anticipated require- 
ments, and provided the advance 
intelligence needed to prevent any 
person from being occupied only 
part-time on one job while he was 
urgently needed on another. Our 
experts also carried from job to job 
information as to ways and means 
of improving methods or changing 
procedures, or modifying the or- 
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ganization, to get the work done at 
less manpower cost. 

Although manpower is not so 
critical today, we watch it just as 
closely as we did then because it is 
one of the major elements of our 
construction costs. While the prin- 
ciple has remained the same over 
the past 14 years, we have contin- 
ued to develop improvements in 
our methods of insuring proper 
manpower utilization. In this ef- 
fort, as in our total management 
effort, responsibility and authority 
have been decentralized. Teams 
from my office visit on a periodic 
basis every office shown on Chart I, 
to verify that the controls these 
commanders exercise over the allo- 
cation and use of this manpower 
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are effective. Those commanders, 
in turn, send similar groups into 
every office reporting to them, with 
the result that every activity, every 
function, every element, undergoes 
a critical, on-the-spot examination 
at least every 18 months. 

But this is not all. Between sur- 
veys we have a system of analyzing 
the performance of those offices in 
terms of the number of man-months 
required to do specific items of 
work on a monthly basis. These 
analyses permit comparisons be- 
tween past and present perform- 
ances, between the performances of 
like offices, and to statistical “stand- 
ards” or “averages” that have been 
developed over the years. This 
technique of appraising perform- 
ance has been developed and im- 
proved over several years; and 
while it has not yet reached the 
degree of perfection and reliability 
of which it is capable, still it puts a 
good red flag on potential trouble 
spots and lets us do something be- 
fore a bad situation actually devel- 
ops. With regard to work stand- 
ards, we tend toward developing 
and perfecting installation stand- 
ards rather than national standards, 
because these seem to reflect more 
adequately the variations inherent 
in the type of work we do, and pro- 
vide all levels of management with 
a better degree of control. 

Many of these management tech- 
niques and controls we use are 
made possible—and others are 
made more effective — because of 
our organizational policies. As I 
pointed out earlier, we have a de- 
centralized organization, and our 
commanders have been given au- 
thority commensurate with their 
responsibilities. 

We also believe that when com- 
manders have similar missions, they 
should also have similar organiza- 
tion structures. Since all of our 
continental Division Engineers and 
District Engineers have similar mis- 
sions, we have prescribed since 
1946 the basic pattern their organi- 
zations should follow. The organi- 
zation pattern for a Division office 
is shown in Chart III, and that for 
a District office in Chart IV. Note 
that these charts go only to main 
block level, those that report to the 
Division Engineer or District Engi- 
neer. Below that main block level 
the Division or District Engineer 
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has authority to subdivide his or- 
ganization to fit conditions in his 
particular office. Thus, basic con- 
trol and guidance are provided, but 
sufficient flexibility is allowed to 
take care of inevitable variations. 
Control is also exercised over the 
structure of all the other organiza- 
tions shown on Chart I and to the 
same degree: control by principle 
but not detail. 

Reports are basic management 
tools, of course, and they increase 
in importance in direct proportion 
to the degree of organizational de- 
centralization. In our case, with 
our highly decentralized organiza- 
tion, they are vital. Therefore we 
have a system of reports covering 
all facets of our work at all eche- 
lons, feeding periodic information 
into management at every level. 
This system comprises those reports 
prescribed by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, plus those reports required 
by higher authority that are useful 
at my headquarters or Engineer 
field agencies, but not the many 
other reports we are required to 
make to satisfy higher management 
levels. 

Our reports system provides data 
for the review and analysis of our 
operations to point up how well we 
are accomplishing our planned pro- 
gram. One product of this review 
and analysis is a monthly perform- 
ance report which brings together, 
in one booklet, the overall status of 
each major program. This report 
shows how each program stands in 
relation to its objective, the reason 
for any deficiencies, anticipated 
difficulties, and a forecast of per- 
formance for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. I make the report the 
subject of at least one staff confer- 
ence during which the problems 
pointed up are discussed, and solu- 
tions are sought. Copies are fur- 
nished to all major staff elements 
of OCE and to field commanders in 
order that all concerned have the 
opportunity to keep abreast of the 
overall Corps of Engineers picture. 

Another product of our reports 
system is a quarterly compilation of 
statistical data comparing the oper- 
ations under the various Division 
Engineers. The data contained in 
this booklet relate such factors as 
overhead and workload, personnel 
and workload, obligations forecast 
and accomplished, rates of expendi- 
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tures, sick leave rates, quit rates, 
ete. 

This booklet is given the same 
distribution as the performance re- 
port, and, after all recipients have 
had an opportunity to analyze the 
data, they are discussed at a confer- 


ence with Division Engineers. The © 


actions we take as a result of this 
technique of appraising compara- 
tive performance have had consid- 
erable influence in improving the 
effectiveness and efficiency of our 
operations. 

To be of value, all these basic 
tools of management we use must 
be kept sharp, bright, and modern. 
Our management improvement pro- 
gram, which provides for participa- 
tion by every person in our 60,000- 
man organization, is designed to 
help accomplish just that. One 
measure of the success and effec- 
tiveness of that program is the fact 
it produced 1318 completed man- 
agement improvement projects dur- 
ing FY 1955, resulting in benefits 
valued at approximately 29.7 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The success of our comprehen- 
sive and intensive management ef- 
fort is indicated in Chart V, show- 
ing the increased proportion of our 
appropriated dollars paid to con- 
tractors, and our decreased over- 
head. By assiduously applying the 
techniques I have described, we 
have achieved a better manage- 
ment job for less money. Obvious- 


ly, this trend cannot continue 
indefinitely, because as long as 
there is work there is an irreducible 
minimum cost of overhead. Until 
that absolute minimum is achieved, 
however, we in the Corps of Engi- 
neers will not be satisfied. We shall 
continue the most positive, vigorous 
and aggressive action toward our 
three goals of accomplishment, 
economy, improvement. 


Analogue Computer Installed 
At Hamilton Standard 

An analogue computer which 
supplies in a matter of minutes the 
answers to highly complex design 
questions that might take weeks 
with a slide rule and pencil, is the 
latest electronic engineering tool 
installed at Hamilton Standard, 
division of United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Using the computer, Hamilton 
Standard engineers can simulate 
extreme conditions of altitude, 
speed, temperature, pressure andd 
other factors difficult or impossible 
to set up otherwise. Almost limit- 
less design problems can be solved 
and many hours and even days 
of expensive flight testing saved. 

The computer, a product of 
George A. Philbrick Researchers, 
Boston, was chosen as best suited 
to Hamilton Standard’s needs and 
because its operation does not re- 
quire electronics experts. 








Finance and 


Supply Management 


By C. B. Arrington 
Captain, U. S. Coast Guard 


Comptroller 


Comptroller Activities 

THE GENERAL direction of finan- 
cial, supply, and statistical report- 
ing matters is under an office of the 
comptroller at our central head- 
quarters. This office also makes the 
payment of military personnel allot- 
ments and retired pay, the consoli- 
dation of service-wide reporting, 
and performs the headquarters’ 
unit procurement and accounting. 
In the field, the comptroller organi- 
zation extends to the staff of the 
twelve district offices and four 
larger shore activities. 

For last fiscal year, cost of per- 
sonnel for comptroller activities 
ashore totalled about $1.4 million 
for central direction and services 
at Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. and $4.6 million for field 
units. Service-wide, these costs 
were divided functionally as fol- 
lows: 


Staff direction $ 449,000 
Internal audit 58,000 
Budget .......... 127.000 
Accounting .. ’ 730,000 
Payroll and voucher preparation... |,108.000 
Statistical service 233.000 
Supply offices 1,711.000 
Stores operation 1,356,000 
Total $6,012,000 


Financially, the Coast Guard to- 
day is operating within a complete 
accounting system in which budget 
preparation and controls are inte- 
grated with the accrual of actual 
costs. Supply-wise, we have the 
basic framework for a sound pro- 
gram, including direct sunport by 
the Navy for a large portion of our 
requirements. There are. of course, 
many areas in both fields where 
further improvements are necessary 
since our present systems are only 
a few years old. 
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Development of Present Systems 


Against the background of wide- 
spread demands for more govern- 
mental efficiency after World War 
II, in 1947 Congress initiated an 
independent survey of the adminis- 
trative, management and fiscal poli- 
cies and affairs of the Coast Guard 
(P.L. 299, 80th Congress). The ob- 
jective recommendations stemming 
from that survey, with active Con- 
gressional support, cleared the path 
for major improvements. Among 
the first steps made possible was 
the employment of a nucleus staff 
of qualified accountants and supply 
specialists. Equally important was 
management's recognition of the 
role that accounting, inventory con- 
trol, and other such devices must 
serve in today’s organization. Also, 
the cooperative efforts of the ac- 
counting systems staffs in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Treasury 
Department did much to simplify 
or eliminate many outworn pro- 
cedures which did not fit the mod- 
ern pace of government business. 

In our accounting, after several 
years of trial and adaptation, we 
have learned that the individual 
Coast Guard activitv, such as a 
ship, or a station, is the most prac- 
tical basic unit for budgeting and 
cost accumulation. After recording, 
the costs of like units are gathered 
together into classes for comparison 





and analysis. In turn, the totals for 
classes are consolidated into major 
activities for external presentation 
and review. Using this pattern, we 
have a picture in the following 
format. 

The format is varied, of course, 
to suit a particular management 
problem or requirement. Also, the 
number of units operated may be 
shown as well as the financial data. 


Significant Features of 
Accounting System 

An element of our system, unique 
among the military services, is the 
recording of the total of all direct 
costs for each unit, including the 
cost of the military personnel as- 
signed. Thereby, each commanding 
officer is afforded a clear view of 
the financial aspect of his opera- 
tions. Another feature of interest is 
the tieing in of costs with obliga- 
tions, which is made possible by 
the integration of cost and appro- 
priation accounts. It will be noted, 
of course, that we have two sepa- 
rate activity classifications shown 
as “Supporting Programs” and 
“Other Military Personnel Expense” 
which include expenses which can- 
not be costed direct to operating 
units. These items include, for ex- 
ample, replacement of certain high- 
cost equipment, permanent changes 
of duty station, and severance bene- 
fits, which are budgeted separately 
on the same basis as costs. 
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Financing Other Programs 

Apart from “Operating  Ex- 
penses’, a separate appropriation 
and cost report series is used for 
construction projects, and for the 
acquisition of aircraft and larger 
vessels. These projects are grouped 
for review into the same activity 
classification as used for operations. 
Other separate appropriations are 
provided for the reserve training 
program and for retired pay, re- 
spectively. 

For financing the industrial work 
at the Coast "‘Gaeed YARD, our 
principal activity of this nature, a 
special fund has been authorized 

(14 USC 648). The accounting and 
ees under this fund provides 
management with business-type in- 
formation suited’to YARD opera- 
tions and problems. All costs are 
financed and reported under the 
fund, including military personnel 
and depreciation except for real 
property. 

At lesser industrial activities we 
have adopted a similar but simpler 
accounting technique within the 
framework of the annual appropria- 
tion. For several of the units, a 
system has been developed to re- 
quire the financing of all costs, in- 
cluding military personnel, in a 
single budget tary account, which, in 
turn, is supported by funds pro- 
vided for each pr oject order at the 
time of authorization. It is expected 
to extend this feature to all these 
small industrial units. Eventually, 
when we have resolved the man- 
agement problems, it is hoped that 
we can shift over to the use of the 
special revolving fund in all ac- 
tivities of this kind to overcome the 
inherent difficulties met each year- 
end under an annual appropriation. 


In inventory financing, we are 


using a special revolving fund (14 
USC 650) for rapid turnover, staple 
items, and for provisions and cloth- 
ing. Here, too, the fund is self-sup- 
porting and the accounting and re- 
porting is on a business-type basis. 
On the other hand, for technical 
supplies and equipment, inven- 
tories are still financed under the 
annual appropriation. The desira- 
bility of consolidating all inventory 
financing under the revolving fund 
has been considered but, as yet, 
without final resolution of the bud- 
getary problems involved in this 
step. 


Decentralization of 
Financial Responsibilities 

In its actual operation, account- 
ing is decentralized to the twelve 
district offices with central consoli- 
dation of reports. This pattern ties 
in with that intended for control 
of expenditures and follows the 
principle that financial responsibil- 
ity must go hand-in-hand with op- 
erational responsibility. In some 
expense areas, we must deviate 
somewhat from the pattern because 
of the military nature of the organi- 
zation. Primarily, the control of 
military personnel is determined 
by an overall rate structure estab- 
lished centrally so as to maintain 
proper internal proportions. Simi- 
larly, rotation and promotion poli- 
cies, and recruiting quotas are de- 
termined centrally. Within the total 
structure, specific billet allocations, 
or complements, are established by 
headquarters for each unit. How- 
ever, field commands must charge 
the actual military personnel costs 
incurred against an open-end allot- 
ment, thus exercising financial re- 
sponsibility in this matter to a com- 
promise degree. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING PROGRAM 

















Past Year Current Year Budaet Year 

Activity Classification Costs Plan Plan 
1. Vessel* Operations a 64,349, 453 $ 58.505 460 $ 58 257 277 
2. Aviation Operations 13,363,329 12,536,341 13,599,727 
3. Shore Stations and Aids Operations. 37,545,822 33,499.238 33.690.811 
4. Repair and Supply Facilities 13,889,867 13,409.936 13 409 936 
5. Training and Recruiting Facilities 7,027,833 7,042,839 7,214,339 
6. General Administration and 

Operational Control ~ 17,323,125 19.451.275 19,306,193 
7. Other Military Personnel Expense 18,479.325 18.370.294 16.166.985 
8. Supporting Programs 10,503,436 9.278.455 8.644,732 
Total Cost of Activities _ 182.482.190 172 093 838 179.310.000 
9. Reimbursable Costs 0... 1,248,475 1,000,000 _ 1,000,000 
10. Net Change in balance sheet accounts 

and undelivered orders 690.387 (—) 609.538 —610,000 
Total obligations $184,421,052 $1 72,484,300 __$170,700,000 


* Includes ocean station vessels 
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Problems of Supply 
Management 

Going back several years to the 
initial stage of our present program, 
at that time three fundamental 
problems appeared most important. 
Without inference of priority, the 
first was to get all our inventory 
identified, recorded and taken up 
in the accounts so we would know 
what we had on hand. The second 
was to decide upon the most ap- 
propriate stocking points and sup- 
ply facilities. The third was to es- 
tablish a sound list of items to be 
stocked. Along with these problems, 
we recognized the incidental need 
for the overhaul or development of 
detailed procedures for supply 
management and operations. Since 
then, some progress has been made 
along all of these lines and we have 
completed the fundamental task of 
inventorying all of the material on 
hand. Sample of the principal loca- 
tions of our supply activities and 
the inventories at those points are 
shown in the attached table. 

Now, in the second stage of our 
program, we are shaking down the 
system. For one example, we are 
disposing of much material found 
to be junk, obsolete, or no longer 
we have 
moved and combined some of our 
field facilities so as to use Navy 
space where suitable and available. 
In a third area, we are shifting to 
direct support from Navy sources 
for items available in Navy stocks. 
This latter move permits us to 
eliminate stocks of Navy materials 
in our supply depots. 

From the management viewpoint 
at this time, the field in which suv- 
ply progress has been most diffi- 
cult is in developing adequate and 
necessary information for listing 
those items we repetitively use but 
which are not available from other 
government agenices. This informa- 
tion is required as a_ necessary 
foundation for develonment of well- 
planned supply policies. 

These items concerned comprise, 
for example. parts and components 
for aids to navigation, for engines 
and electronic equipment and vari- 
ous distinctive items. Many items 
are ordered from a manvfacturer’s 
stock according to his designation 
and arrangements. In many _in- 
stances, the supply is through local 
distributors or dealers. Other items 
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are procured to special order, in 
some cases for stock, and in other 
cases for immediate use. In the 
past, the supply and replenishment 
of these items has been uncoordi- 
nated and even fortuitous. In the 
absence of sound-item by-item de- 
terminations and good usage data, 
a poor orientation of inventory to 
actual requirements is inevitable. 
In respect to these items which may 
be called peculiar to the Coast 
Guard’s needs, the Coast Guard has 
sole responsibility for (a) develop- 
ment of specifications, (b) indenti- 
fication and cataloguing, (c) deter- 
mining when and where to stock, 
and (e) standardizing where desir- 
able. These items are perhaps 
enough to illustrate the complexity 
of supply planning. Now that we 
are nearing the resolution of some 
of our pressing problems, we expect 
to give added emphasis to these 
more basic areas of materiel control. 


Needless to say, the work of spec- 
ification development, identifica- 
tion, cataloguing and standardiza- 
tion is tedious and time consuming. 
Fortunately, much basic ground 
work has been done and steady 
progress is being made in the over- 
all program. Many categories of 
materials have been, or are in the 
process of being, converted to the 
new Federal indentification system. 
As each conversion is made, we are 
following suit. Our work is this field 
is carried on with the guidance of 
the Department of Defense organi- 
zations established to carry out P 
L. 486 (82nd Congress). This law 
envisions a uniform federal catalog 
system and to this end, we have 
working relationships with the vari- 
ous components of the Office of 
Naval Materiel. 


Cost Conscientiousness 

In our comptroller activities, we 
have established workload meas- 
ures covering each function and we 
maintain a frequent review and 
comparison of costs. Financial re- 
ports and comparisons are also pre- 
pared for the information and ac- 
tion of responsible managers in the 
field and ‘at the several review 
levels. We feel that as a result of 
such continued emphasis there has 
been a widening recognition of the 
importance that comparative costs 
should bear in most management 
decisions. 
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North American Has 
Most Successful Year 


Creation of three new operating 
divisions marking maturity of a 
broad diversification program start- 
ed ten years ago, and record net 
sales of $816,676,329 by North 
American Aviation, Inc., high- 
lighted the 1955 fiscal year—the 
most successful in the company’s 
history—J. H. Kindelberger, Chair- 
man of the Board, reported recently 
in the 28th Annual Report to stock- 
holders. 


The report showed that after all 
costs and provisions for Federal 
taxes on income, the company’s net 
income for the fiscal year ended last 
Sept. 30 was $32,349,176, equal to 
$9.42 per share and 3.96 per cent of 
sales. This compared to the pre- 
vious year's net income of $22,179,- 
736, equal to $6.46 per share. 


While aircraft production con- 
tinues to account for a major por- 
tion of the company’s business, Mr. 
Kindelberger announced that “our 


Hamilton Standard 
Plans Major Expansion 

Plans for a major expansion of 
the Hamilton Standard division of 
United Aircraft Corporation at 
Windsor Locks were announced 
recently by Erle Martin, general 
manager. The new addition, he 
said, will be financed by the com- 
pany in keeping with United's 
policy of building and owning its 
own facilities. 

The expansion will include an 
addition of 210,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space in the form of 
a new one-story structure to be 
built on company property just 
south of the present plant. At the 
same time, construction of a third 
floor on the present two-story office 
building will give the company an 
additional 40,000 square feet of 
office space . 

Both the manufacturing building 
and the additional office area will 
be completed within a year, Mr. 
Martin said. The manufacturing 
section will form the central por- 
tion of a new structure which even- 
tually will add about 480,000 square 
feet to the company’s production 
floor space. No date has been set 
for completion of the remaining 
sections of this building. 

The need for more space comes 





continued growth in other fields of 
activity in which the company has 
become established matured to the 
point where separate operating di- 
visions were created to provide a 
strong basis for further expansion 
in those fields.” 

New divisions created by the 
company are: 

Atomics International — Nuclear 
engineering and manufacturing in 
the field of electrical power, indus- 
trial, medical and research reactors. 
Autonetics—Development and pro- 
duction in the field of automatic 
navigation and _ electromechanical 
control systems for airplanes and 
missiles, and electronics. 

Rocketdyne — Development and 
manufacture of high-thrust rocket 
engines for guided missiles, and 
armament rockets. 

“In each of these areas of activ- 
ity,” Mr. Kindelberger said, “the 
company has experienced encour- 
aging success and growth by virtue 
of outstanding technical contribu- 
tions.” 


chiefly from Hamilton Standard’s 
increasing activity in production of 
specialized products for turbine- 
engined aircraft, Mr. Martin said. 


Pennsy RR 
Shuffies 
Organization 

A “revolutionary” management 
shuffle of the nation’s largest rail 
carrier was announced recently by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The “top brass to grass roots” 
reorganization, which took effect 
Nov. 1, was approved at a meeting 
of the PRR’s board of directors and 
then released by the Pennsylvania’s 
president, James M. Symes. 

Only one of the PRR’s present 19 
divisions and three regions re- 
mained unaffected by the new setup 
—the Atlantic Division which con- 
sists of the PRR’s joint New Jersey 
seashore line run in conjunction 
with the Reading Co. 

The PRR’s other present man- 
agement units were replaced by 
nine regions—with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Chicago, Indianapolis, Buffa- 
lo, Baltimore, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati. 

Symes said the plan was the re- 
sult of a year’s study by a firm of 
consultants. 
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What Management Means 


to Me— 


This Month: 


By Gilbert C. Jacobus 
Director Of Instruction, 
The Army C d M nt School 





Note: This article does not necessarily represent the views of the 
Department of the Army nor the Department of Defense. 
Management is opportunity. It’s opportunity to be 

of service to others,—-which Lawrence A. Appley, Presi- 

dent of the American Management Association, points 
out is a basic responsibility of any mentally and physi- 
cally able person. 

But can this apply to business, or the Armed Forces? 
Well, let’s see. Doesn’t a business have to create, or 
contribute to the creation or distribution of a product 
or service that the community needs and wants? Doesn't 
a business have to create and distribute that product or 
service at a quality needed by the community and at a 
price which will make it available to increasing num- 
bers of people? Do not the Armed Forces have to 
provide for the defense of the Nation? And don’t they 
have to do this at a cost to our economy which the 
Nation can bear without undue hardship, if possible? 


Management in the Armed Forces 


The Armed Forces have a splendid record of service 
to the Nation in times of emergency and war. The 
managers of the Armed Forces should so conduct them- 
selves in peace in relation to their uniformed personnel, 
civilian employees, suppliers, other Branches and De- 
partments of the Government, and the public-at-large 
that the Nation will continue to look to them as bearers 
of the highest standards in social responsibility. 

Those who constitute management in the Armed 
Forces must see to it that we have defenses which will 
secure the Nation against any grievous impact of the 
constantly advancing technology of the weapons of 
war. They must prepare themselves to help lead the 
Nation in total war, should this ever come to us. They 
must provide leadership which insists upon optimum 
use under all circumstances of resources including peo- 
ple and human skills, materiel of all types, facilities, 
and money. 


The Individual Manager 


In any particular organization entity, an individual 
manager has the opportunity to serve his superiors and 
his subordinates. He serves his superiors by making 
certain that the unit, or units, under his jurisdiction do 
in fact provide the kind of support the next higher eche- 
lon requires to meet its responsibilities. This calls for a 
clear understanding of assigned missions; acceptance of 
authority granted and responsibility imposed; willing- 
ness to act on his own initiative within prescribed boun- 
daries; capacity for creative thinking and decision-mak- 
ing; and desire to accomplish the assigned missions with 
the resources allocated, if at all possible. 
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The manager serves his subordinates by creating and 
maintaining within his organizational entity a manage- 
ment climate conducive to drawing out his subordinates’ 
best efforts. This requires that the manager himself plan 
ahead, give guidance as necessary, appraise perform- 
ance and correct when such action is indicated. He 
needs to provide the incentive which springs from 
recognition for work well done. 


The Challenge of Management 


Management is a challenge to grow professionally 
and intellectually. It was Donald K. David, formerly 
Dean of the Harvard School of Business Administration 
who in 1953 stated that “professional standards and pro- 
fessional skill in practicing administration are equally 
necessary in today’s world . . .”‘” The manager of today 
and tomorrow must be prepared to put to practical use 
the accumulated wisdom of the social and physical 
sciences. This calls for ability to integrate the activities 
of numerous specialists. It demands sufficient knowl- 
edge of the capabilities, and the potentials and limita- 
tions of personnel, materiel and techniques under the 
manager's jurisdiction to permit sound decision-making. 

The manager must constantly seek. to improve his 
ability to plan ahead. This involves setting objectives, 
forecasting future conditions, formulating courses of 
action—providing the guidance important to the accom- 
plishment of the objectives. 

The manager must constantly seek to improve his 
ability to organize and control. This involves deter- 
mining necessary functions and their relationships; 
assigning responsibilities, authority and accountability; 
arranging means to measure the effectiveness of per- 
formance; and allocating resources, both human and 
physical, in conformity with missions assigned. 

The manager must constantly seek to improve his 
ability and motivate his subordinates. This is a matter 
of leadership which involves the strengthening of per- 
sonal qualifications that draw from subordinates their 
best efforts. In this area attitudes are of first importance 


(Continued on page 31) 


‘” How to Increase Executive Effectiveness, Edward C. Bursk—ed., 
Harvard University Press, 1953 
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Military Management Training 


WHEN the first 34 graduates of 
the newly founded Army Supply 
Management Course crossed the 
platform and received their diplo- 
mas, a new era of management of 
military supply was inaugurated. 
This graduation in December 1954 
represents an historic step toward 
economy in peacetime and the effi- 
ciency of preparation in the event 
of war, in all areas of supply for 
the Army and possibly for other 
armed services as well. In the past 
many efforts have been made to 
improve the operation of the sup- 
ply system of the armed forces, 
some successful and some with lim- 
ited or poor results. The present 
effort at educating top managers 
in the supply system will have an 
ever-widening effect upon the op- 
eration of military supply as the 
graduates spread throughout the 
entire system. 

The students of the experimental 
first class in advanced supply man- 
agement were faced with instruc- 
tional methods unheard of in the 
old training manuals of the Army. 
They were accustomed to lectures 
complete with charts, graphs, mo- 
tion pictures, film strips and the 
other devices customarily used by 
military instructors. There was con- 
siderable shock when the students 
gathered in a large semicircle, 
faced the instructor and com- 
menced their discussion of Case 
No. l. 

The instructor acted as a discus- 
sion leader, took no active part in 
the discussion himself, and gave no 
answers or “school solutions.” He 
did, however, draw out the reticent, 
quiet the brash, pose provocative 
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questions, and most important, 
keep the discussion within the con- 
fines of the case. 

The case method itself is not 
new. It has been used for many 
years at the Harvard Business 
School and other institutions. Its 
application to military education, 
however, is unique in this instance. 
The effect on the students was in- 
stantaneous. Virtually all of the 
recent graduates commented favor- 
ably on this method of presentation. 
One student describes the differ- 
ence between the traditional type 
of instruction and the new presen- 
tation with, “The class is enthusias- 
tic over the case method as a tech- 
nique of instruction. We could not 
have covered so much ground by 
any other method. Lectures and 
problems would have failed.” An- 
other, comparing the relative pro- 
portion of cases and guest speakers, 
said, “Present proportions of cases 
and lectures are about right. I 
abhor the normal ‘lecture and 
discussion’ method of teaching.” 
Continuation of the formal class- 
room discussion after hours oc- 
cupied the attention of another 
student, “Case method instruction 
is ideally suited to this level of 
students. The informal discussions 
between students out of class are 
particularly beneficial in filling gaps 
in their backgrounds. Care, how- 
ever, must be exercised in insuring 
that accepted principles are 
stressed.” Further resistance to lec- 
tures resulted in this caution, “The 
“ases were excellent and should be 
used to revlace lectures as much as 
nossible.” Another student wrote, 
“In my opinion, the course is a dis- 


tinct milestone in the progress of 
education in the Army toward 
businesslike handling of Army Sup- 
ply.” A keen observation, striking 
at the heart of the matter, is the 
statement, “Excellent method of 
teaching this course. Instructors 
can raise the level of thinking to 
top manager's viewpoint.” The 
above statements were representa- 
tive and illustrate the students’ en- 
thusiasm. There were no unfavor- 
able comments in writing from any 
of the students relative to the meth- 
od of instruction, that is the “case 
method,” used by the Army Supply 
Management Course. 

Another departure from custom- 
ary military routine has the faculty 
winnowing out the remarks of the 
students and incorporating their 
criticisms into the curriculum 
wherever possible. The comments 
of students are worthwhile, not 
only because of their own intrinsic 
value, but by virtue of the qualifi- 
cations of the first group of stu- 
dents. There were seven colonels, 
eighteen lieutenant colonels, and 
nine civilians making up the initial 
class. Their contribution to the case 
discussions, their comments on the 
course in general, and their recom- 
mendations for future trends are all 
of value to the administration of 
the Army Supply Management 
Course. It is no small wonder that 
their ideas are gratefully accepted 
by the faculty and will be utilized 
to improve instruction and conse- 
quently the supply system itself. 

There is no question that efficient 
supply is the keystone of success 
in modern battle. The huge 
amounts of materiel needed, such 
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as vehicles, spare parts for the ve- 
hicles, food, clothing, and ammuni- 
tion, fill ship after ship when the 
military is engaging in a struggle 
on foreign shores. The pipeline of 
stored and moving supplies is long 
and itself contains a huge volume 
of materiel. Another war in this 
age of mechanization will require 
still more supplies than World War 
II and the Korean Campaign. Even 
the requirements for the peace- 
time Army in preparation for such 
a war are so vast that they stagger 
the imagination. They can readily 
become a drain on national re- 
sources, unless action is taken to 
insure economy during peacetime 
as well as functional efficiency if 
war breaks out. Supply managers 
in the Army find themselves facing 
almost impossible tasks. The limit- 
ing factor, of course, is preparation 
for war, but other considerations 
must be taken into account. Within 
these limiting factors there are un- 
explored ways of planning require- 
ments more effectively, of working 
more closely with industry in the 
matter of production, of greater 
efficiency in the distribution of cur- 
rent supplies, and the maintenance 
of safetv levels against the possi- 
bility of full mobilization. The aim 
and purpose of the Army Suvply 
Management Course is to alert the 
responsible officers and others in 
the supnlv system to the integrated 
nature of these problems and make 
them aware of various methods and 
means of providing a more econo- 
mical peacetime system which can 
readily make the transition from 
peace to mobilization status. 


Early in 1953 the Under-Secre- 
tary and Deputy Under-Secretary 
of the Army, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army (Materiel). and 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, 
met and agreed that there was a 
need for exploration of the supply 
problem and the preparation of 
doctrine and policy with respect to 
the operation of the supply system, 
and improved management on the 
part of those responsible for the 
functioning of the entire system. 
There was little appropriate litera- 
ture available analyzing this prob- 
lem, and there was a need for some- 
one with experience to develop the 
requisite concepts of supply man- 
agement. It was decided then to 
employ a civilian contractor, Har- 
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bridge House, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass., a business consulting firm. 
This firm was engaged to make a 
survey of the existing problems, to 
write a manual prescribing policies, 
philosophy, procedure, etc., and to 
establish a course which would 
train supply managers of the Army 
in these policies and procedures. 


Later the Davies Committee 
pointed out that business methods 
should be applied to Army supply 
and the Secretary of the Army’s 
“Plan for Army Organization” made 
recommendations for an improved 
logistical and management organi- 
zation. All of these reports and in- 
vestigations indicated the need for 
the installation in the military of 
better management practices (im- 
proved logistical training and logis- 
tical career planning). These were 
straws in a wind which eventually 
built up to gale force and culminat- 
ed in a major reorganization of the 
Army’s supply system. The result 
of this turmoil was the creation of 
a new post, the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. In addition, the 
Army Supvly Management Course 
was established and commenced 
operations in October 1954. Many 
eves are on this new organization. 
The results of these improvements 
are being followed closelv by ap- 
propriate committees of the Con- 
gress, bv the Secretaries of Defense 
and of the Army, and others. 


The Army Supply Management 
Course, then was established by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
in order to inculcate in his active 
staff members an improved knowl- 
edge of logistical and sunvly man- 
agement. It is a course for senior 
officers and civilians working for 
the militarv. This institution, the 
Army Supply Management Course, 
is an immediate attempt to apvly 
business procedures to the worka- 
dav problems ‘of Army supnlv. Har- 
bridge House, Inc., was hired to 
conduct the first class. As this firm 
draws many of its research person- 
nel from Harvard University, they 
naturally turned to the case meth- 
od, which has been so successful in 
the Harvard Business School. Har- 
bridge House performed the neces- 
sary research, wrote the cases for 
the first class. and conducted the 
instruction. Members of the first 
class included, in addition to those 
described above, officers who were 


to take over at the completion of 
the first class and carry on the in- 
struction for subsequent classes. 


For the first three months of the 
first class the Director and the 
twelve instructors of the Army 
Supply Management Course per- 
formed the dual functions of stu- 
dents and future faculty. They 
worked at studying cases, partici- 
pating in discussions, and attending 
classes and lectures during the 
greater portion of the day. They 
then took over their own duties of 
selecting cases, reading background 
material, and preparing themselves 
for the conduct of future classes. 
These were hectic days of hurry 
and _ bustle. 


In addition to the use of the case 
method, a departure from ordinary 
Army instruction, the Army Supply 
Management Course has gone even 
further afield by the selection of a 
civilian educational advisor. This 
individual is expected to continue 
the program initiated by Harbridge 
House and attempt to maintain the 
direction first established by the 
initial class and found so successful. 
(He also prepares and revises train- 
ing publications relative to instruc- 


(Continued on page 46) 


New Insignia of Grade 

Authorized for Army 

Warrant Officers 
Wear of newly designed grade 

insignia for Army warrant officers 

has been authorized, effective im- 

mediately, the Department of the 

Army announced today. 

The old insignia is authorized for 
wear, however, until December 1, 
1956. 

The new insignia consists of a 
silver or gold bar, with two or three 
lateral bands of brown enamel, de- 
pending upon the grade. 

By grades, the insignia consists 
of: 

Chief Warrant Officer, Grade 4: 
silver bar with three brown 
enamel bands. 

Chief Warrant Officer, Grade 3: 
silver bar with two brown enamel] 
bands. 

Chief Warrant Officer, Grade 2: 
gold bar with three brown 
enamel bands. 

Warrant Officer, Grade 1: gold bar 
with two brown enamel bands. 
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Homestead Air Force Base, Flor- 
ida. The 379th Bomb Wing has 
been reactivated by the Strategic 
Air Command as the first of two 
B-47 medium bombardment wings 
to be assigned to this base. The 
19th Bomb Wing will move to 
Homestead from Pinecastle about 
mid-year. With the increase, it is 
planned to establish the 823d Air 
Division headquarters here with a 
full complement of 90 stratojets. 


U.S.S. Philippine Sea, San Diego, 
California. The 72,000th landing 
was made recently on this huge car- 
rier which total is second only to the 
famous carrier Boxer. The landing, 
was made by Lt. Leo Partlett, a 
member of Fighter Squadron 143 
which is a part of Air Task Group 
Two. The PHILIPPINE SEA is on 
her fifth cruise in the Far East since 
the start of the Korean conflict. 


The Engineer Center, Fort Bel- 
voir, Virginia. 200 top American 
business and industry executives, 
members of the National Security 
Industrial Association, gathered re- 
cently at Fort Belvoir to observe 
Army Engineer activities and oper- 
ations. The full-day visit included a 
tour of the Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories and 
demonstrations of assault bridging, 
combat Engineering and all activ- 
ities of the Engineer School. 


El Toro Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, California. Brigadier General 
Alexander W. Kreiser Jr., Com- 
manding General, officially opened 
a newly constructed 29-mile fuel 
line from Norwalk, California to 
the Air Station in recent ceremonies 
at the base. Fuel is now flowing 
regularly from the Air Force’s fuel- 
tank farm, constructed by the Army 
at Norwalk, through an eight-inch 
Navy-owned pipe line. Capable of 
carrying 22,680,000 gallons of JP-4 
jet fuel per month, the million dol- 
lar pipe line will more than pay for 
itself within a few years. 
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Erding .Air .Depot, Germany. 

Operation “Snip-Nip” is well under 
way and will continue for another 
30 days in a drive to cut paper work 
and effect overall management with 
increased efficiency. A complete 
survey is being run to determine 
and eliminate unnecessary reports. 


Ist Cavalry Division, Japan. A 
reduction in strength by one regi- 
ment and a Field Artillery battalion 
is planned in accordance with the 
recent policy of reducing deploy- 
ments in the Far East. The 7th 
Cavalry Regiment and the 77th 
Field Artillery Battalion, elements 
of the Ist Cavalry Division, will be 
reduced to token strength. 


Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, 
M.I. The regular monthly Com- 
mander’s Call for all assigned and 
attached organizations is being 
used to emphasize the new “Mili- 
tary Management Improvement 
Program” at Andersen Air Force 
Base, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Brigadier Gen- 
eral Nils O. Ohman, Commander of 
the Strategic Air Command’s 3rd 
Air Division. The “Suggestion 
Story” will be included in the con- 
ference, and will be given by a 
speaker from the Base Manpower 
and Organization Office. 


Headquarters Sixth Army, San 
Francisco. Lieutenant General Rob- 
ert N. Young, Commanding General 
and recently Chairman of the 1955 
United Bay Area Crusade, success- 
fully welded together more than a 
dozen Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard and Marine installa- 
tions into the Crusade’s Military 
Department. Designed to assist 
some 288 agencies and causes, the 
United Bay Area Crusade aimed 
for a target of $10-million. One of 
the largest military checks received 
came from the military and civilian 
employees of the Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, and amounted to $94,600. 
The Oakland Naval Supply Center 


was tops in her capita giving with 
an average gift of $12.46 per per- 
son. Needless to say, General Young 
and his Committee have won the 
respect and admiration of the entire 
San Francisco Bay Area.: 


United States Coast Guard. A 
record in high-reenlistments which 
has averaged better than 75 percent 
for the past few months, has forced 
the recruiting quotas to a new low 
for the service. This is a mighty fine 
record in view of the shortages 
which exist in the remaining four 
services. 


Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. A Management Improve- 
ment Contest for military personnel 
assigned to the 11th Air Division 
(Defense) was recently concluded. 
Under the direction of Major 
Charles R. Russell, Director of 
Manpower and Organization for 
the division, the 30-day contest was 
a repetition of the successful one 
held last summer. Originators of 
the best management improvement 
ideas submitted from each squad- 
ron will receive engraved cigarette 
lighters and three-day passes. Win- 
ners in division competition, will 
receive in addition a $25 U.S. sav- 
ing bond, a certificate of merit for 
management and an _ additional 
three-day pass to be used in con- 
junction with a flight to any loca- 
tion in the territory served by air- 
craft of the 500lst Operations 
Squadron. 


Signal Corps Engineering Labo- 
ratories, Fort Monmouth, New Jer- 
sey. The new “Electronic Sentry” 
AN/MPQ-10, a joint development 
with the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, has proven so successful that 
a new $8-million contract with the 
Sperry Rand Corporation has been 
awarded. The new counter-mortar 
radar systems are compact and mo- 
bile for quick movement into battle. 


Coddington Cove, USN, New- 
port, R.I. Dedication ceremonies 
were held recently opening the 
Navy's new $4,000,000 destroyer 
pier at Coddington Cove. Slated for 
official completion in March, 1956, 
it was decided to bring vessels 
alongside this month before the 
winter season hit its peak. The 
Navy has had shore facilities in this 
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area since 1880, and the pier repre- 
sents the first permanent structure. 


Forbes Air Force Base, Kansas. 
Better safety practices have saved 
more than $92,000 so far this year 
at this installation. Compared with 
the first ten months in 1954 they 
are way ahead and still going. In 
this period in 1954 there were 156 
lost time military injuries costing 
$335,226 compared to the 61 in- 
juries costing $242,172 in 1955. 


U.S.S. Forrest Sherman (DD-931) 
Boston Naval Shipyard, Massachu- 
setts. Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, USN, 
made the major address at the com- 
missioning ceremonies recently at 
the Shipyard. Named in honor of 
the late Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, the ship is the first of a new 
destroyer class, and the first of its 
type to be constructed with an all 
aluminum superstructure. Designed 
to replace the Gearing Class, she is 
slightly larger with more powerful 
engines and more armament. 


Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. 
Brigadier General John W. Persons, 
Base Commander, recently snipped 
the ribbon opening the new “Coun- 
try Store” for base supply clerks. 
Complete with modern lighting, 
display counters and super-market 
baskets, the store has five depart- 
ments: (1) office, janitorial and 
photographic supplies; (2) commer- 
cial hardware; (3) automotive sup- 
plies and engineering equipment; 
(4) electrical supplies; (5) refrigera- 
tion and building materials. 


Army Aviation Center, Fort 
Rucker, Alabama. Commercial re- 
cordings of the official Army Avia- 
tion Song, “Above The Best”, are 
now on sale at the book depart- 
ment. This marks the first time the 
song has been offered for sale on 
phonograph records since its adop- 
tion as the official song about a 
year ago. “Above The Best” is avail- 
able on 45 rpm platters, and was 
composed by Mrs. Jules E. Gonseth 
Jr., and Mrs. Charles W. Natheny. 
Priced at $1.10, orders will receive 
prompt attention from the book 
department. 


3380th Technical Training Group, 
Kessler Air Force Base, Mississippi. 
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A new and complex electronic com- 
munication system will be com- 
pleted this month which will enable 
two-way conversation between the 
commander, his staff, and between 
staff and subordinate activities. In- 
stalling the system which serves 14 
buildings is a detachment from the 
6th Communication & Construction 
Squadron at Brookley Air Force 
Base, Alabama. Upon completion, 
subsequent maintenance will be 
handled by the Base. 


Camp Pendleton, California 
(AFPS). Fifteen thousand marines 
from the lst Div. stationed here 
took part in a 12-day large-scale 
amphibious exercise in coastal 
waters between San Diego and 
Camp Pendleton recently. 


The marines were joined by ele- 
ments of the Pacific Fleet, Cana- 
dian air and naval units and 300 
aircraft from the fleet marine force 
and the 3rd Marine Aircraft Wing. 


Vice Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood, 
commander of the First Fleet, di- 
rected the overall maneuver. Maj. 
Gen. Merrill B. Twining, Ist Div. 
commander, staged an amphibious 


assault on the Pendleton beach- 
head. 


Participating Canadian forces in- 
cluded destroyers, escort craft and 
minesweepers as well as anti-sub- 
marine warfare planes. 


Whiteman Air Force Base, Mis- 
souri. Senator Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.) and Major General Francis 
H. Griswold, USAF, were the prin- 
cipal speakers at the dedication 
ceremonies recently of the base. A 
parade and review of some 2500 
Whiteman personnel and flyovers 
by B-47s, KC-97s and F-86s_ to- 
gether with an aerial refueling 
hook-up completed the day. Honor 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Whiteman, parents of the late 
2d Lt. George A. Whiteman who 
was the first American casualty of 
World War II. 


Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. A three-day management 
conference, attended by laboratory 
chiefs from all the Army’s techni- 
cal services, including Chemical, 
Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, 
Transportation and Medical Corp, 
was recently completed at Fort Bel- 
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voir. An impressive array of speak- 
ers participated in the conference 
from industry and the Armed 
Forces. 


Navy Places 
Largest Radio Order 

The largest single order ever 
placed for commercial two-way 
radio communication equipment 
has been awarded the General 
Electric Company by the Navy. 

The approximately $750,000 
worth of standard two-way radios 
will be used at Naval Air Stations 
in the continental U. S. 

The equipment will be used on 
shore patrol cars, airfield crash 
trucks, emergency vehicles, and 
materials-handling trucks for com- 
munication between the moving 
vehicle and a fixed location or other 
moving vehicles. 





January Birthdays 
Air Research and Development Command 
23 January 1950 


(Originally Research & Development 
Command) 
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University of Wisconsin. The De- 
partment of the Army has awarded 
a contract to the University of 
Wisconsin for the establishment 
and operation of a Mathematics 
Research Center to conduct re- 
search and investigations in mathe- 
matics and high speed computation 
theory. 


Association of Military Surgeons. 
The 62nd Annual Convention was 
held last month in Washington, 
D.C. with representatives from 16 
foreign countries and more than 
2,000 in attendance. Among the dis- 
cussions for the convention in- 
cluded the medical effects of nu- 
clear explosions, principles of care 
of mass casualties, and organization 
for management of mass casualties. 


Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania. Marking the 
College 54th birthday recently, the 
present class of 187 Army colonels 
and lieutenant colonels, 2 Navy 
officers, 4 Air Force officers, 4 
Marine Corps, 1 Department of 
State representative and 2 members 
of other government agencies, also 
began their study of Part II of the 
College curriculum. First study in 
the field of International Relations 
will be undertaken in Course #4, 
entitled “The Communist Bloc.” 
Curriculum at the College is di- 
vided into three general fields of 
consideration: (1) The Army; (2) 
International Relations; and (3) 
Strategy and War Planning. 


Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois. A Methods Im- 
provement Conference was held at 
the institute on December 8-9, 1955, 
which proved to be one of the most 
popular during the year. Confer- 
ence Director, Dr. Harry Ludmer, 
Department of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, secured a wealth of talent for 
the occasion. 


Service Force, Atlantic Fleet, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Under 
the direction of Captain H. C. 
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Haynsworth, USN, the Fleet Sup- 
ply Officers conference was recent- 
ly held at the General Stores Supply 
Office. 


Fort Benning, Georgia. Fourteen 
individuals were recently presented 
with certificates from Brigadier 
General Ermest A. Barlow, Infantry 
Center Deputy Commander, upon 
completion of a special supervisory 
course offered at Fort Benning. 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. Seventeen Women Marine 
Officers were recently graduated 
from the ninth Women Officers 
Indoctrination Course. Colonel 


Lewis W. Walt, Commanding Off- © 


cer, Basic Schools, presented the 
second lieutenants with diplomas. 
Graduating at the top of her class 
was 2nd Lt. Frances B. Newman of 
Douglas, Wyoming. 


Seattle Army Terminal, Seattle, 
Washington. A most successful 
3-day conference on executive man- 
agement was recently completed, 
marking the fifth such annual con- 
ference for the 30 top military and 
civilian executives of the Terminal. 
Leading executives from industry 
addressed the group on the latest 
techniques in management. 


Command & General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort MacArthur, California. 
Over 100 Reserve officers from the 
Sixth Army area will participate in 
the next session scheduled to start 
on the sixth of this month. The 
special associate course includes 
second and third levels of the di- 
vision-grade instruction and the top 
level of the advanced or corps or 
army level. 


Castle Air Force Base, California. 
Celebrating its first birthday, the 
Management Training Course can 
look with pride at the record of the 
112 graduates. Methods improve- 
ments totalling more than $70,000 
savings were installed during the 
year for an average of more than 


$630 per student. This does not in- 
clude the several thousand dollars 
more in proposals awaiting ap- 
proval, nor does it place monetary 
values on such improvements as 
“less fatigue,” “better morale,” 
“more safety,” and other intangi- 
bles. 


Chicago Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Center, Chicago Illinois. Activi- 
ties of the Chicago QM Purchasing 
Center and the QM Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed 
Forces, were recently featured at 
an exhibit and open house con- 
ducted by the 322nd Logistical 
Command. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, recently announced that a 
research contract has been negoti- 
ated under which the Institute will 
assist the Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group of the Department of 
Defense in conducting scientific 
analyses of present and future 
Weapons Systems. The contract 
provides no profit to the contractor, 
only costs incurred, and several 
other scientific institutions and uni- 
versities will join in the project. 


Columbus Air Reserve Center, 
Columbus, Ohio. A new Air Force 
Management training course with 
an enrollment of thirty Air Force 
Reserve Officers, is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Bernard A. Dietzer, 
Director of the Management Train- 
ing Program at Capital University 
of Columbus. The course is the 
third of its kind in the First Air 
Force Area. Others were pilot 
courses in New York and Boston 
last year. 


Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, 
Virginia. Procurement Course 56-3 
began last month with 47 officers 
and key civilians representing six 
Army technical services and mem- 
bers of the Air Force and Navy. 
The seven-week course, the only 
one of its type offered by the Army 
has become exceedingly popular by 
the services. 


Aviation Officer Candidate 
School, Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. The new AOC pro- 
gram, which is in addition to the 
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Aviation Cadet program, graduated 
its first 19 new ensigns recently. 
They will now go through flight 
training with full pay and allow- 
ances. The AOC program requires 
a baccalaureate degree, while only 
two years of training are required 
for admittance to the Aviation 
Cadet group. 


Army Com Z Headquarters, Or- 
leans, France. The first overseas 
Personnel Management course for 
executives has begun for 30 Com Z 
staff executives of the rank of colo- 
nel. Officers of equivalent rank in 
the Navy and Air Force as well as a 
few ranking civilian employees are 
included in the three-week course 
patterned after the one given regu- 
larly at the Pentagon for the past 
two years. 


Scott Air Force Base, Illinois. A 
squadron officers’ course with an 
aim to help young officers solve 
some of the complex command 
problems, was recently started at 
this installation. First of its kind, 
the course consists of four phases: 
Command Function and Responsi- 
bility; Military Guidance and Dis- 
cipline; Incentive and Morale Pro- 
grams; and Squadron Administra- 
tion. 


Field Artillery Radar Mainte- 
nance Course, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
The 24-week course, previously 
taught at Fort Bliss, Texas, has re- 
cently moved to Fort Sill. With a 
capacity for 50 students, the 15 in- 
structors include eight civilians fur- 
nished through contract with the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. One hundred 
and one Air Force and key civilian 
employees were graduated recently 
from the Commanders’ Class of the 
Air Force Management Course. 
Major General Wycliffe E. Steele, 
commander of Sampson Air Force 
Base, New York, addressed the 
graduates of the three-week course. 


Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Washington, D.C. Briga- 
dier General Elmer W. Young, 
Chief of the Army Veterinary 
Corps, recently announced that a 
four-week pilot training course for 
training military officers in methods 
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of detecting radioactivity in food, 
will begin on 9 January. The course 
open only to laboratory officers who 
have completed the veterinary 
radiological health course at the 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, will cover the 
techniques used in assaying differ- 
ent focd products for radioactivity 


Northwestern Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. The 15th class 
to be conducted for military per- 
sonnel designed to integrate the 
latest in traffic accident prevention 
and selective enforcement, recently 
graduated bringing the total to 
more than 400 military and civilians 
who have completed the four- 
weeks course. An important adjunct 
to improved management, this ex- 
cellent training has been reflected 
in reduced accident costs within the 
military services. 


Mather Air Force Base, Califor- 
nia. Incorporating its new work 
measurement program into its rou- 
tine schedule of maintenance and 
operation activities, has proven to 
be an advanced tool for manage- 
ment control. The program, pres- 
ently being used by leading airlines 
and private industry, measuring the 
work, not the worker, is bringing an 
increase in production to this activ- 
ity. 


Army Medical Service School, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Brigadier 
General Elbert DeCoursey, USA, 


Commandant, made a recent an- 
nouncement of the new name Army 
Medical Service School. Formerly 
the Medical Field Service School, 
instruction was first started in 1920 
with emphasis on all aspects of field 
medical service. The broadened 
scope of the school’s curriculum 
makes the new designation more 
appropriate. 


CAA Plans Radar 
Control of Airways 

Plans for the nation’s first all- 
radar airway — between Norfolk, 
Va., and Boston, Mass.—were an- 
nounced recently by Fred B. Lee, 
administrator of civil aeronautics. 
The airway will use a combina- 
tion of military and civil radar 
equipment. 

Radar control along the nation’s 
major airways is urgently needed, 
Mr. Lee stated, because of the com- 
bined impact of growing civil avia- 
tion and the increase in the number 
of high-performance military air- 
craft. 

We are running out of airspace 
and must have new tools and tech- 
niques to control air traffic, Mr. Lee 
said. “Our present practices in 
separating aircraft, based on time, 
are absurdly wasteful of airspace 
when applied to high-speed jets.” 

CAA plans are to use some of the 
“ready-made network of military 
radar” and fill in with additional 
civil radar. This should meet the 
needs of the next five or 10 years 
without imposing too heavy a bur- 
den on the taxpayer. 
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Management Planning & Review 


At the Fifth Naval District 


By Bernard L. Michel, Director 


District Records Management Office 
Headquarters, Fifth Naval District 
Norfolk, Virginia 


THE UNITED States Navy vir- 
tually floats on a sea of paper. Be- 
hind most actions of units of the 
Navy, there must be hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of pieces of paper 
—directives, requisitions, orders, 
exchanges of information, payroll 
records, and so on. 

Since immediately prior to World 
War II the Navy expanded rapidly 
under threats of war or emergency 
conditions of war. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an organization so 
large and so widespread was un- 
able to maintain uniform standards 
of paperwork and record handling. 

Studies by the Navy Depart- 
ment, as well as such bodies as the 
Hoover Commission, have shown a 
considerable need for streamlining 
office methods. In 1941 a directive 
of the Secretary set up machinery 
within the Administrative Office, 
Navy Department, for planning, re- 
viewing and coordinating paper- 
work systems throughout the Navy. 

The Navy, under the guidance of 
the Office Methods Division headed 
by E. D. Dwyer as Director, has 
literally revolutionized much of its 
paperwork and_ record-keeping. 
(See Systems Magazine, March 
1953) 

It is one thing to lay down a pro- 
gram from a central headquarters. 
But in a field such as office manage- 
ment, it is quite another thing to 
make it work throughout the far- 
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flung operations of the Navy. Has 
it worked? is the vital question. 
The answer is definitely, Yes. It 
has improved efficiency of man- 
power utilization, reduced costs of 
operation, and made the Navy a 
more effective unit. 

The Fifth Naval District with 
Headquarters at Norfolk, Virginia, 
covers the area of Virginia, W est 
Virginia, Kentucky, part of North 
Carolina, and most of Maryland. 
Within this district is located the 
world’s largest Naval Base, Air Sta- 
tions, Ordnance Plants, Marine 
Bases, Supply Activities, a Ship- 
yard, and many other diversified 


activities. 
In this district as well as in all 





Microfilming of Air Station payroll cards 
reduced old files from 6000 square feet to a 
single insulated cabinet, plus the small space 
occupied by this machine. 364,000 such cards 
accumulate every year, representing an ever- 
growing storage problem until the RMO 
instituted filming procedure. 





other naval districts there is a small 
records management staff known 
as the District Records Manage- 
ment Office. Our job is to ccordi- 
nate the paperwork techniques and 
programs developed at the Wash- 
ington level for the use of activities 
in our districts. We furnish paper- 
work methods and systems infor- 
mation to these activities and en- 
courage the installation of ap- 
proved systems of techniques such 
as office equipment control, records 
disposal, distribution of directive- 
type material, reports and forms 
management, and correspondence 
practices. 

We visit each activity frequently 
to see if we can assist in any way 
and encourage them to consult us 
whenever records problems arises. 
If one activity dev elops a particu- 
larly good method, we try to induce 
lim: to adopt it wherever it is 
applicable. By consulting with the 
activities we determine the types 
and scope of programs needed and 
collaborate in getting them estab- 
lished. When it is learned that a 
particular problem exists, a sugges- 
tion is made as to procedures that 
should alleviate the problem area. 
In addition, we conduct training 
classes in all phases of Records 
Management and furnish informa- 
tion to activities for use in their 
training programs. In this way we 
attempt to pass on their paperwork 
methods to all hands. Our main 
object is to give information to 
activities so that they can improve 
their paperwork operations. 

Frequently activities conduct 
special studies of some office pro- 
cedures which lead to recommen- 
dation for doing the job better. The 
larger activities, having manage- 
ment staffs performing this service 
for their activity, consult us about 
problems that arise, and we assist 
in the studies if necessary. Smaller 
activities and larger activities with- 
out management staffs often ask us 
to come in and survey their needs 
from start to finish. 

If an activity needs new office 
equipment, we are able to advise 
in this resnect on the basis of our 
continuing study of the eauinment 
market, but first we must follow 
three preliminary steps: 

1) Review the situation to see if 
the equipment is really needed. 

2) Determine whether equip- 
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ment already available might be 
better utilized. 

3) Be sure the equipment under 
discussion represents the best and 
simplest way of doing the job in 
question. 

Once these ‘factors have been 
fully considered, and assuming new 
equipment is required, we gather 
complete information on what is 
available, from our own files or 
from local representatives of vari- 
ous manufacturers, and pass it to 
the activity. 

The results of improved paper- 
work systems, often in seemingly 
simple details, have saved many 
thousands of man-hours as well as 
dollars. An example is the changed 
procedure in replying to requests 
for shipping information coming 
into a supply activity at Norfolk. 
Regulations required that replies 
reach their destination within 48 
hours by dispatch or teletype. 

Through study of postal condi- 
tions in the affected area, it was 
found that every point within the 
district and most points outside it 
could be reached by air mail with- 
in 24 hours or less. Simply by hav- 
ing the words “by dispatch” re- 
moved from the regulation and 
changing the office procedure, it 
was possible for recommendations 
to be made that would save an 
estimated 34,000 man-hours a year 
on the communications network, 
releasing this time for more impor- 
tant message work—without dam- 
aging the efficiency of the system. 


This large store room, now devoted to other necessary records of a 
more current nature, was formerly filled with old payroll cards for 
civilian personnel of the Naval Air Station at Norfolk. Microfilming 
of old cards released entire 6000 square feet of space for other use. 
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Personnel in all types of Navy activities at Norfolk showed ary interest in the Navy Depart- 


ment's exhibit, Paperwork Management in the Navy. Gui 


ed tours through exhibit by Rec- 


ords Management Office specialist J. Edward Pearce help get the most out of display for 
Norfolk naval units. Both fleet and shore-based, civilian and uniformed personnel benefit 
from the RMO program. 


In fact, the speed of handling 
should actually be improved since 
no time will be lost in waiting for 
the message to be transcribed at 
its destination. The person handling 
the request at the supply activity 
carries a carbon-interleaved form 
on a clipboard to the file, writes in 
the necessary information, puts the 
carbon copy into the file folder, 
and the original copy of the reply is 
ready for mailing. 

By applying the same procedure 
to outgoing requests for informa- 
tion on the status of materials ship- 
ments, it was found possible to 
save another 8000 man-hours of 
communications time per annum. 


In another area, some 350,000 
civilian payroll cards are accumu- 
lated each year. These cards must 
be retained for several years before 
they can be transferred to a 
Records Center. Because of this 
accumulation of records occupying 
a large storage area that was 
needed for other use, a study was 
initiated to relieve the problem. It 
was found that the cards could be 
microfilmed, thereby releasing the 
storage area. Today, by using a 
small microfilming unit plus an 
insulated filing cabinet for the rolls 
of film, the space has been released. 

In another instance a situation 


(Continued on page 31) 





Neat rows of microfilmed rolls are all that are left of years’ accumu- 

lation of pay cards, which once filled a 6000-sq.-ft. store room. Fire- 

Resistant cabinet gives protection these records did not have before. 
Referring to any record is now much easier with a Reader. 
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Book Reviews 


by D. D. Corrigan 


Fasten Seat Belts 
“THE FOUR WINDS,” by David 

Beaty (William Morrow & Com- 

pany, 320 pages, $3.50). 

Only a man well trained as a 
pilot, with a deep respect aug- 
mented by an intense admiration 
toward flying, could have written, 
“The Four Winds.” David Beaty 
distinguished himself as an R.A.F. 
Hyer in the Battle of Britain and in 
the Battle of Malta, and was 
awarded the D.F.C. and Bar. Since 
the end of the war Mr. Beaty has 
flown almost six thousand hours 
in commercial aviation, mostly in 
command of four-engine planes. 

Having completed 160 Atlantic 
crossings, Mr. Beaty well knows 
the setting for his second novel, 
“The Four Winds.” This is a novel 
about the Mid-Atlantic Line of 
British Empire Airways, and Mark 
Kelston, a dedicated pilot. 

The action of the story is com- 
pared to a storm. First is the calm, 
changing to poor visibility and a 
great increase in wind pressure, 
than an unnatural quietness, fol- 
lowed by confusion, and ending 
with a clear sky. 

The story opens with a routine 
flight from Bermuda to the Azores, 
with Mark Kelston in command of 
the plane. An air-sea rescue is at- 
tempted of a Portuguese freighter 
caught in the middle of a storm. 
When the rescue is completed, 
Mark is hailed as a hero by the 
people of the Azores. The love 
story of Mark and Karena, refugee 
living in the Azores, heightens the 
tension and pressure thrust upon 
Mark. His employers lengthen the 
flying time and eliminate rest stops 
to the point where air fatigue and 
any emergency causes confusion 
and danger. Eventually the climax 
is reached, tension is eased, and 
the clear day dawns. 

So climb aboard, fasten your 
seat belt, and prepare for an ex- 
citing airborne adventure. 


Common Sense Versus Fact 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO PSY- 
CHOLOGY,” by Harry W, Karn 
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and Joseph Weitz (John Wiley 

& Sons, 315 pages, $3.90). 

While the goal of the psycholo- 
gist is to seek an understanding 
of human behavior through under- 
standing, prediction, and control, 
the object of these two authors is 
not to make the reader a_profes- 
sional psychologist, but to make 
him aware of certain necessary 
scientfic thinking about human be- 
havior. It is not possible to under- 
stand people by using common or- 
dinary sense. Will power does not 
enable people to accomplish some- 
thing they do not want to do, al- 
though people will argue with you 
that their common sense proves the 
opposite. Common-sense, uncon- 
trolled observation, prejudice, and 
wishful thinking have no place in 
science. 

Although “An Introduction to 
Psychology” is designed mainly for 
the student, it will prove of value 
to anyone who perhaps missed a 
psychology course in college and 
would like to understand better 
the behavior of human beings. The 
case histories, questions at the end 
of each chapter, the informal pres- 
entation, and the frankness in 
which adjustment problems are dis- 
cussed, will make this book of in- 
terest to anyone who is still trying 


to learn new things, and has not 
closed his mind to new subjects. 

Applied psychology can be 
shown through the example of the 
Link Trainer. An air cadet is 
trained to fly an airplane on in- 
struments through the use of the 
Link Trainer, which contains all 
the controls and instruments that 
would be found in a real airplane. 
Situations are created similar to an 
actual flight. What the cadet learns 
through this training transfers’ to 
a real situation, because the ex- 
perience is identical. Positive 
Transfer is also a widely used 
technique in industrial training. 

However, transfers can have neg- 
ative effects, too, as was found 
out through a study done during 
World War II on the designing of 
control handles. The problem came 
about because on different models 
of the same aircraft, controls were 
in different places. The pilots habits 
as to these positions could have 
led to bad accidents. The experi- 
ment led to the evaluation that col- 
or, size, and shape were of great 
importance. For example, if the 
control for engine speed was al- 
ways a square knob on top, and 
the control for propeller pitch, 
smaller with a round knob on top, 
confusion was reduced. 

Dr. Karn and Dr. Weitz scien- 
tifically present their facts on psy- 
chology. How to study efficiently, 
worry and nervousness, and feel- 
ings of inferiority are persistent 
adjustment problems. The scope of 
psychological measurement is enor- 





FIRST EDITION—Dr. Elmer Hess (right in civies) President of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, receives the first copy of the Air Force book, “Medical Support of the Army Air 
Forces in World War II." Making the presentation is Maj. Gen. Dan C. Ogle, Surgeon General 
of the Air Force, while Mae M. Link, Ph.D., co-author of the volume, stands in the center. 
The purpose of the book is to narrate the performance of the AAF medical service in support 
of the Air Force's combat mission. It took over ten years to compile, write, edit and print. 
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mous when carried on through the 
administration of a qualified expert. 
Man is a constantly changing or- 
ganism in a changing world. Under- 
standing human behavior through 
scientific methods is a pre-requisite 
for men and women who are con- 
stantly dealing with other human 
beings. 


Market Jargon 
“YOU CAN MAKE MONEY ON 

THE STOCK MARKET,” by 

Everett J. Mann ( Macmillan, 216 

pages, $3.95). 

Mr. Mann, a successful investor, 
helps the reader to plan the steps 
for financial success in his personal 
investment guide. Some pertinent 
suggestions of Mr. Mann on how 
you can make money on the stock 
market are as follows: 

1. Do not look for an easy way, 
secrets, or panaceas. 

2. Try to evaluate where the 
economy is heading. 

3. Insurance, saving account, and 
a home program must be consid- 
ered along with investment capital 
pi ogram. 

4. Familiarize yourself with se- 
curities markets and _ corporate 
finance. 

5. Learn how to read the financial 
page and follow it daily. 

6. Know your stock broker and 
read investment literature. 

7. Market jargon must be under- 
stood. 

8. Try to select companies with 
growth possibilities. 

9. Be careful of “new issues.” 

10. Accept the idea there will be 
some losses, and you will make 
some mistakes. 

11. If stocks are falling, keep 
“idle money” in other forms than 
stocks. 

12. When the stock cannot ad- 
vance, sell. 

If the reviewer may inject a per- 
sonal opinion, I would like to pose 
the question that always occurs to 
me on books of this type. With 
no reflection on Mr. Mann, who I 
do not know outside of his excel- 
lent book, I don’t understand why 
men write books on making money 
if they are so successful themselves. 
Granted it is a good thing they do, 
I can’t believe the returns are so 
enormous on publishing technical 
books as against the time spent 
writing them. Is it a philanthropic 
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effort or a desire for recognition? 
Perhaps some one will answer my 
question. 


This book is an analysis of com- 
bat intelligence and its relationship 
to command or to the commander. 
Combat intelligence should never 
be treated separately from com- 
mand as the two are interdepend- 
ent. 

The author has found, as an in- 
structor and_ intelligence officer, 
the concepts presented herein to 
be more readily grasped, digested, 
and understood than any other. 

This is not a study of the entire 
field of military intelligence and 
command. It covers only a small 
section of each field, using only 
those portions which the author 
deems necessary for his purpose. 
It deals with combat intelligence 
as opposed to strategic intelligence, 
but parts of the text are applicable 
to both. 

Combat intelligence is produced 
in wartime or just prior thereto; 
it has primary application in the 
field of tactics. On the other hand, 
strategic intelligence is produced 
in peace and war, and is more gen- 
erally employed by high level plan- 
ners and policy makers. It has many 
components, the principal ones be- 
ing data concerning; armed forces, 
technical, scientific, political, eco- 
nomic, biographical, and communi- 
cations. Moreover, strategic intel- 
ligence deliberately devotes con- 
siderable attention to “intentions” 
of a potential or actual enemy, 
while combat intelligence is sup- 
posed to deal with enemy capa- 
bilities rather than intentions. 

The difference between strate- 
gic and combat intelligence is us- 
ually determined by the purpose 
for which the intelligence is pro- 
duced, the use made of the intel- 
ligence, and the level at which it 
is used. Frequently it is difficult to 
define where one ends and the 
other begins. from “RISKS: THE 
KEY TO COMBAT INTELLI- 
GENCE,” by Colonel Elias Carter 
Townsand (Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, 82 pages, $1.00). 


Recommended Reading: 
“THE BOOK OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS,” edited by A. C. Spec- 
torsky (Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, 492 pages, $10.00). 
The companion volume to 1954's 


“Book of the Sea.” Great variety, 
and mountains from every contin- 
ent. 


“A HISTORY OF GOLF,” by Rob- 
ert Browning (E. P. Dutton, 
$6.00). 


An entertaining and fascinating 
account of the history of the game 
of golf. For dubbers, experts, and 
those just interested in one of the 
country’s most popular pastimes. 


“PIONEERING IN BIG BUSI- 
NESS,” by Ralph W. Hidy and 
Muriel E. Hidy (Harper and 
Brothers, 800 pages, $7.50). 
The history of Standard Oil 

Company (New Jersey) 1882-1911. 

The authors have had complete ac- 

cess to all company records, and 

complete freedom of the press, to 
give this absorbing account of 

Standard Oil, from its foundation 

to the famous court decree of 1911. 


“WE DIE ALONE,” by David Ho- 
warth (Macmillan, $3.95). 


A Book-of-the-month selection, 
the record of hardship, excitement, 
and courage. The story of twelve 
Norwegian saboteurs who sailed 
for their country with orders to 
destroy the German airfield near 
the Arctic Ocean. One man alone 
escapes—whose only hope is to 
reach Sweden. 


“BIG BUSINESS LEADERS IN 
AMERICA,” by Lloyd Warner 
and James Abegglen (Harper, 
243 pages, $3.75). 

The careers and background of 
8,000 American leaders are ex- 
amined and conclusions reached on 
the typical business leader. A pene- 
trating look at the top executives 
of America. 





Oops! 


We want to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion which occurred through typographic 
error in the December article "Philoso- 
phers, Principles and Naval Organization" 
by John Hayes. In 3rd paragraph, 6th 
sentence, item should have read: 

"The type command is responsible for 
maintenance, supply, discipline and indi- 
vidual ship training. The task commander 
is responsible for the accomplishment 
of a mission or task assigned.” Our 
apologies to those who naturally became 
confused by what originally appeared, 
the original statement in context upset- 
ting the theory of the entire presentation. 
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Department of the Air Force. As- 
sistant Air Force Secretary David 
S. Smith reported recently that the 
Air Force reenlistment surge be- 
tween July and October had saved 
the Department over $100 million 
in retraining costs. An increase of 
11,000 reenlistments were reported 
over the same period the previous 
year. 


Department of Defense. A 
change in the security-risk proce- 
dure to provide for the investiga- 
tion of suspected security risks be- 
fore, rather than after, induction 
into the military services. Such a 
change is now possible, it was re- 
ported due to the fewer individuals 
inducted and the reduction of the 
backlog within the investigating 
branches of the services. 


Department of the Army (AFPS). 
Army personnel headed for Europe 
soon may receive their specific duty 
assignments before leaving the 
U. S., by use of a new electronic 
punch-card system. 

The plan will be tried as an ex- 
periment at Ft. Dix, N.J. It will 
affect only men, not accompanied 
by families, processed through the 
overseas replacement station there. 

Operating by telephone and 
radio connections to USAREUR 
Hq. in Heidelberg, Germany, the 
electronic system will determine 
the duty station in Europe for in- 
dividual enlisted men. 

An assignment team from 
USAREUR will be stationed at 
Ft. Dix to operate the system. Us- 
ing punch cards this team will 
compile the qualification data of 
replacements arriving at Ft. Dix. 

The information will be trans- 
mitted by electrical impulse to 
USAREUR Hqg., where the indi- 
vidual assignments will be deter- 
mined by machine methods and 
sent back to Ft. Dix. 

The men can then be shipped 
directly to their new assignments 
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in Europe without: stopping at re- 
placement depots. The Army es- 
timated that replacements will 
reach their duty stations three or 
four days sooner under this sys- 
tem. 


United States Marine Corps. Ma- 
jor General Vernon E. Megee, 
USMC has been appointed as As- 
sistant Commandant and Chief of 
Staff of the Marine Corps. General 
Megee, long prominent in Marine 
Corps Aviation, is the first flier to 
hold this important post. 


Department of the Navy. The 
first of several selection boards to 
pick approximately 500 Naval Re- 
serve and temporary officers for 
transfer to the Regular Navy will 
meet next month in Washington. 
A call for Reserve and temporary 
officers to apply for transfer was 
issued in BuPers. Inst. 1120.12D. 


Department of the Army. The 
Army is going to do the grocery 
shopping for the Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps. The new plan 
augmented by the Department of 
Defense makes the Army responsi- 
ble for everything having to do 
with food for the other services. In 
each geographical area, the sec- 
retary of the Army will choose a 
single military installation, regard- 
less of the service to which it be- 
longs. That installation will be the 
food depot for all bases in the area. 


Department of Defense. A near- 
final decision to set the new de- 
fense budget at about 34% billion 
dollars was reported reached re- 
cently by President Eisenhower 
and his military and budget ex- 
perts. President Eisenhower spent 
about an hour and a half at a con- 
ference in his headquarters in the 
Gettysburg Post Office. With him 
were Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son; Admiral Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff; Budget Director Rowland 
Hughes; Deputy Director Percival 
F. Brundage; Assistant Secretary 
W. J. McNeil; and Colonel Andrew 
Goodpaster, Secretary of the White 
House staff. 


Department of the Army. Sec- 
retary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker recently announced an in- 
ternal organizational adjustment 
within the Army Staff which is de- 
signed to clarify and centralize 
areas of responsibility among the 
Army’s Deputy Chiefs of Staff. 

The reorganization is designed 
to improve administration of the 
Army. Both the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff have 
stressed unity of direction of all 
phases of Army operations, which 
the new arrangement is designed 
to achieve. 

With the exception of the Offices 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, the Chief of the Re- 
serve and ROTC Affairs, Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, The 
Inspector General, and The Judge 
Advocate General, all military 
staff functions will now be placed 
under direction of a Deputy Chief 
of Staff, the Comptroller of the 
Army, or the Chief of Research 
and Development. 

In two instances the title, as well 
as the functions of a Deputy Chief 
of Staff will be revised. 

Lieutenant General C. D. Ed- 
dleman, now Deputy Chief - of 
Staff for Plans, will have staff su- 
pervision over the Offices of the 
Chief of Psychological Warfare, the 
Chief of Civil Affairs and Military 
Government, and the Chief of 
Military History. 

Lieutenant General W. LL. 
Weible now Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations and Administration, 
will be designated Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, and will have 
staff supervision over the Offices 
of The Adjutant General, the Chief 
of Chaplains, the Chief of Informa- 
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tion and Education, and the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. 

The functions of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, Lieu- 
tenant General C. B. Magruder, 
remain unchanged, with the tech- 
nical services continuing to report 
to the Chief of Staff through that 
office. 

The functions of the Comptroller 
of the Army, Lieutenant General 
L. L. Williams, remain unchanged, 
with the Chief of Finance continu- 
ing to report through that office. 

The Chief of Research and de- 
velopment, Lieutenant General 
James M. Gavin, is maintained at 
the Deputy Chief of Staff level. 

This reorganization does not af- 
fect the offices reporting to, or the 
channels of communication existing 
in, the offices of the Secretary of 
the Army. 


Department of Defense. Grayson 
A. Tucker, a World War I Navy 
veteran and former International 
Harvester executive, has been 
named Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Applications En- 
gineering. Since 1953, Mr. Tucker 
has served as Director of Ordnance 
and Transport in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


Department of the Army. Under 
a revised deployment plan, the 5th 
Infantry Division will be perma- 
nently stationed at Ford Ord, Cali- 
fornia, when it returns to the 
United States from Germany this 
month. The stationing of the 5th 
Division at Fort Ord will permit 
the activation of an additional Air- 
borne Division at Fort Campbell 
during fiscal year 1957 to replace 
the 11th Airborne Division in the 
Continental United States. 


Department of the Navy. Plans 
have been announced to establish 
a $40,000,000 jet air field in the 
vicinity of Meridian, Massachu- 
setts, as part of the Naval Air Train- 
ing Command. The site selected 
after many months of study, will 
be the home of about 1,200 enlisted 
men and 115 officers, and will sup- 
port advanced training operations 
for aviation cadets. The Navy plans 
to ask Congress at its next session, 
for authorization to acquire the 


land. 
Department of the Air Force. A 
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35% increased training load which 
is expected to continue through 
the fiscal year, has been placed 
in effect at Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas. The San Antonio base 
which heretofore received approxi- 
mately 44 per cent of new Air 
Force enlistees, will now be allo- 
cated approximately 60 per cent. 


Department of the Army. Major | 
General John G. Van Houten has | 


been assigned effective next month 
as Commanding General of the 


Military District of Washington. | 


General Van Houten has been 
Commanding General of the 8th 
Infantry Division, Fort Carson, 
Colorado, since September, 1954. 





Machine Mops Up 
Runways 

The problem of flooded airfield 
runways, particularly dangerous for 
jet aircraft, has been solved in 
Britain with the aid of a new device 
capable of sucking up 500 gallons 
of water. 

The machine has been evolved 
from the turf-drier used on cricket 


| 








fields in Britain when “rain stops | 


play.” Vickers-Armstrongs, makers 
of the Viscount turboprop airliner, 
have placed their order for use at 
their airfield. 

“With this machine,” the manu- 
facturer says, “the effects of a bad 
storm can be eliminated in min- 
utes.” 

The manufacturer is 
Fraser Tuson Ltd. 


Climex- 


First Flight of Supersonic 
F-105A Fighter-Bomber 
Announced by USAF 

The United States Air Force last 
month announced the first flight 
of the Republic F-105A fighter- 
bomber on October 22, 1955, at 
Edwards Air Force Base, Califor- 
nia. 

Initial flight of the F-105A was 
made by Republic’s chief experi- 
mental test pilot Russell M. “Rusty” 
Roth approximately one month 
ahead of schedule .and lasted for 
45 minutes. It exceeded the speed 
of sound on its maiden flight. 

The F-105A has short, very thin 
swept back wings, a long cylindrical 
fuselage, wing root air intake ducts 
permitting radar equipment to be 
installed in the needle nose, and a 
one-piece flying tail set low on the 
aft section of the fuselage. It is 











Snap-over 
hooks replace 
hangers 


Large Capacity in Small Space 
Checkerettes go wherever needed, can be set up 
or taken down in a minute without nuts, bolts or 
tools. Strongly built of welded heavy gauge steel 
box shapes, they stand rigid under any load— 
never sag, sway or wobble. When not needed they 
can be stored away like folding chairs. They have 
more capacity for size—a single bar, 4 ft. unit 
(above, rear) provides 2 hat shelves and holds 24 
coats on hangers (or 32 on snap-over coat hooks); 
the double bar unit, with wider hat shelves takes 
48 coats on hanger (or 64 on hooks). Shelves can 
be assembled at heights for children, adults or 
at top for long gowns, or robes. These are smart, 
modern units that give more capacity in less space. 
3 ft. or 4 ft. units finished in gray baked enamel. 


Write for Circular. CT-455 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 

1121 WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 

For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 





_ equipped with a Pratt and W hitney 


J-57 engine. 


The F-105 was developed to fill 
a need for a supersonic fighter- 
bomber capable of delivering nu- 
clear weapons as well as heavier 
loads of non-atomic bombs and 
rockets at extremely high speeds. 


Navy Orders Two 
Additional "Texas Towers" 

The Department of the Navy to- 
day announced the award of a con- 
tract for the erection and fabrica- 
tion of two “Texas Towers” (Off- 
Shore Radar Warning and Weather 
Collection and Reporting Stations) 
to a joint venture of the J. Rich 
Steers, Inc., and Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc., of New York, for $16,- 
431,000. 

The Navy's Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, acting as construction 
agency, will erect these towers for 
the use of the Department of the 
Air Force. One tower will be lo- 
cated off the coast of New England, 
approximately 100 miles southeast 
of Cape Cod and the other approxi- 
mately the same distance southeast 
of New York City. 
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Strategic Air Command, Omaha, 
Nebraska. $1000 has been set aside 
by SAC to be awarded to the cen- 
tral welfare fund of the base which 
turns out the largest number of 
adopted military management im- 
provements this year. Until Con- 
gress approves the use of appro- 
priated funds, as in the case of 
civilian employees, welfare funds 
must be used. 


White Sands Proving Ground, 
New Mexico. Three WSPG were 
awarded $205 recently for man- 
agement-improvement suggestions. 
One of these, Ira A. Hartman, is a 
Co-op student from New Mexico 
A&M College, whose award repre- 
sented an idea for a time-saving 
device to be installed during the 
calibration of Foxboro Recorders 
in the Climatic Section. Stephen J. 
Ducsai and Frank G. Gonzales were 
the other lucky winners. 


Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
California. Oranges with a new 
look is the theme of an experiment 
which has been under way for over 
a year and, now finalized, will re- 
sult in savings exceeding $4500 
annually. With new-styled orange 
crates using both wire-bound wood- 
en and fiberboard telescopic type 
crates than won't burst at the seams 
when caught in a _ cargo-net 
squeeze, fruit loss has become a 


negligible figure. 


Davis Monthan Air Force Base, 
Arizona. Collaborating on a device 
which permits the removal of the 
turbine wheel on the J-47 jet engine 
without its removal from the air- 
craft, paid off $25 each to Master 
Sergeants Mark and LeRoy Rose, 
brothers, assigned to the 43rd 
Bomb Wing. 


First Army, Governors Island, 
New York. Major savings have been 
accomplished by First Army instal- 
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lations during the past year which 
have resulted not only in increased 
efficiency but in making the dollar- 
savings available to other projects. 
One of the most interesting and 
largest savers is being accomplished 
at FORT DIX. Rendezvous points 
and packet shipments of trainees 
rather than individual travel, will 
result in saving of near $1-million a 
year. The new system involves 
transporting trainees to new sta- 
tions, after they complete initial 
furloughs, by contracts for commer- 
cial transportation to pick them up 
at various points along the route of 
travel. This group travel has proven 
much cheaper than pullman and 
meal tickets issued on an individual 
basis. 


Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Loren F. Bazinet, para- 
chute rigger first class, of Compos- 
ite Squadron 62, who has come up 
with several noted suggestions has 
done it again. By developing a new 
method of recharging aircraft oxy- 
gen systems, a safer and faster re- 
filling is possible. Bazinet, was 
instrumental in a modification of 
the “Dilbert Dunker” which simu- 
lates an airplane crashing at sea, 
and a new way of packing a 28-foot 
parachute which can be done with 
one man instead of two or three. 
We agree Bazinet is a valuable man 
to the United States Navy. 


Air Research and Development 
Command, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Brigadier General Don Flickinger 
USAF recently presented Dr. Mor- 
ton Alperin, one of the command’s 
top civilian scientists, with a cash 
award of $300 and an outstanding 
Job Performance Rating. Dr. Al- 
perin is Director of OSR’s Office of 
Advanced Studies located in Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Utah General Depot, Ogden, 
Utah. For their suggestions to im- 
prove government operations, 20 





civilian employees recently shared 
cash awards totaling $855. Mr. Glen 
A. Yates was the top winner with a 
check for $275 representing his sug- 
gestion in devising a 400 cycle 
“Receptacle Tester” for testing gen- 
erator sets used in operating equip- 
ment in the field. The suggestion 
has been forwarded to the Office of 
the Quartermaster General for con- 
sideration of Army-wide adoption. 


Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, New 
York. Eleven employees were win- 
ners in the latest Beneficial Sugges- 
tion Awards made at the Depot. 
Joseph Aversano and Nicholas Vis- 
cio topped the list with Miss Jean 
Coon for her idea of accomplish- 
ment of work on a work order 
running a close second. 


Lycoming Division, AVCO, Strat- 
ford, Conn. A check in the amount 
of $500 highlighted the presenta- 
tion of 20 awards last month by the 
Employee Suggestion Program 
committee. William Adams, a lead- 
man machinist, was the recipient of 
the leading award which together 
with 19 others, totaled $893.67. 
Awards for the entire program 
since inception now total $26,- 
940.52. 


Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 
Cost-cutting ideas submitted by 
seven military personnel have been 
approved for cash awards by the 
Wing Management Improvement 
Committee. M/Sgt. James M. 
Stephens, Lt. Richard N. Hill, 
M/Sgt. Carl B. Anders, A/1C Jerald 
T. Pyle, A/2C Ralph S. Wholey, 
A/2C Joe L. Lackey and 2nd Lt. 
David C. Chickering are the win- 
ners in awards ranging from $25 to 
$5. 


Naval Air Station, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. Sixteen Naval Air Station 
employees were honored in brief 
ceremonies recently for Superior 
Accomplishments and _ Beneficial 
Suggestions. Captain L. E. French, 
USN, NAS Commanding Officer, 
announced the top award of $300 
went to Thomas E. H. Love of the 
Supply Department, for a sugges- 
tion regarding the use of an electric 
marking machine for printing stock 
numbers on packages. First year 
savings from the suggestion have 
resulted in $19,092 being made 
available to the government. 
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Air Force Reserve Flying Center, 
Miami, Florida. Major General 
Kingston E. Tibbetts, USAF, re- 
cently presented a check for $500 
to Mr. Edgar R. Sayenga who dis- 
covered a way to re-use aircraft 
supercharger covers which were 
being discarded when cracked. By 
welding the cracks in non-stress 
areas, 600 covers costing $300 each 
are being salvaged at Miami alone. 


Fort Dix, New Jersey. Military 
prisoners working in the stockade 
shop have repaired approximately a 
quarter million dollars worth of 
Quartermaster equipment. An aver- 
age of about 20 men are utilized 
daily in the repair of mattresses, 
covers, tentage, blankets, sheets, 
pillowcases, canvas and web equip- 
ment, under the direction of Colo- 
nel Robert A. Gaw, Post Quarter- 


master. 


Fort Richardson, Alaska. Colonel 
Larry J. O’Neil, Army Comptroller 
has estimated that $298,000 and 
more than 76,000 man-hours will 
result from management improve- 
ment activities throughout the 
Army in Alaska, during the fiscal 
vear 1956. 


Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, 
Georgia. A novel savings was re- 
ported recently of more than $7000 
per year by saving “string”. Special 
string costing $2.95 per ball is used 
in tieing bundles of electrical wires 
in the 600-m.p.h. Stratojets. Each 
workman formerly cut his own cord 
with a knife in varying lengths 
which resulted in a lot of string and 
valuable time wasted. 


Headquarters Oakland Army 
Terminal, Fort Mason, California. 
A new low for average on-hand- 
time for household goods was es- 
tablished recently. The average 
turn-over for Zone-of-Interior- 
bound household goods of military 
personnel was 7.2 days, including 
time for assembling consolidated 
carloads for shipment. Household 
goods being sent overseas were on 
hand an average of only 3.5 days. 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Nearly $8,- 
000,000 in 40mm components and 
ammunition have been placed in a 
ready-for-issue condition, and when 
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all projects have been completed 
more than $16,000,000 will have 
been saved. Already 2,700,000 pro- 
jectiles have been reworked at a 
cost of five cents each. Ultimately 
ammunition worth about $9,750,000 
will be recovered and made ready 
for issue. These are but a few of 
the many projects underway at the 
Depot all designed in the interests 
of conservation. 


Strategic Air Command, Offutt 
Air Force Base, Nebraska. Nine 
airmen were the recipients of $675 
recently for outstanding manage- 
ment improvement suggestions. 
Five of the nine winners received 
$100, the highest amount that can 
be awarded. 


Savanna Ordnance Depot, Sa- 
vanna, Illinois. Mr. Charles M. 
Lewis, Explosive Operator, picked 
up some extra Christmas cash re- 
cently for his idea of a flat cart 
to run under the hopper on the 
vacuum machines. 


U.S. Navy Base, Bayonne, New 
Jersey. An idea that saved the Navy 
an estimated $65,756 on rent of 
chemical containers won $555 for 
Mr. Vincent J. Corless and Mr. 
Charles Schneider. The plan calling 
for a quick transfer of chemicals 
from company-owned carboys to 
Navy-owned containers amounts to 


$7 per bottle. 


Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, 
Texas. Colonel James C. Watkins, 
Maintenance and Supply group 
commander, recently presented a 
letter of appreciation and a check 
for $105 te Mr. George O. Dean 
for his suggestion of Deicer Boot 
tools which cuts in half the time re- 
quired to install deicer boots. 


Seattle Army Terminal. Some- 
thing new in management tools for 
encouraging savings of sick leave 
and recognizing deserving em- 
ployees is the Seattle Army Ter- 
minal’s “HALE AND HEARTY 
CLUB”. 44 employees were recent- 
ly honored, each of whom had ac- 
cumulated more than 1,000 hours 
of unused sick-leave which rep- 
resents.a saving of 46,565 hours of 
accumulated sick leave. At a mass 
ceremony before division chiefs, 
supervisors and fellow workers, the 
44 were given certificates by Colo- 





Displayed in the lobby of Building |, Seattle 
Army Terminal, is the Hale and Hearty club 
plaque, containing the names of 44 charter 
members of the club. To qualify for mem- 
bership it's necessary to accumulate 1,000 
or more hours of sick leave. U.S. Army photo. 


nel Jeff Barnette, SAT Commander, 
who also unveiled a plaque con- 
taining the names of all members. 


Pensacola Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola, Florida. For his beneficial 
suggestion on improving the meth- 
od of operation of air conditioning 
equipment, Mr. William E. Cater, 
was recently presented with a 
check for $300 by Commander R. 
M. Kercheval, USN. 


Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New 
Jersey. A recently sponsored “SUG- 
GESTION WEEK” by Colonel W. 
W. Gerken, Commanding Officer 
and the Incentive Awards Commit- 
tee, turned out to be even more 
successful than planned. More than 
half of the suggestions received 
came from employees who had 
never before submitted one, and 





Installation and Base 
Commands 


—In answer to several inquiries, 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT is 
pleased to print your management 
improvement and cost-saving sug- 
gestions. Available space at times 
precludes our reproduction of your 
entire release, and we request you 
to keep them about the size used 
in these columns. It is gratifying to 
hear how other military organiza- 
tions have benefited from your pub- 
lished suggestions, and in the inter- 
ests of our national economy we 
hope to expand this section in the 
near future. 

The Editor 
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are now expected to be repeaters. 
Coupled with an excellent promo- 
tional campaign, Suggestion Week 
has stimulated interest to the point 
that a high-above-average number 
are still being received. Details for 
the campaign may be obtained by 
interested installations by writing 
to Miss Elvira C. Vail, Executive 
Secretary, Incentive Awards Com- 
mittee. 


Scott Air Force Base, Illinois. Mr. 
Eugene I. Eacho was a recent win- 
ner of $70 for his suggestion con- 
cerning the purchase of a tool to 
remove dirt, stones, or other de- 
bris from service boxes. Joining 
him was Mr. Elmer J. Lanter, an- 
other winner in Incentive Awards 
program at Scott Air Force Base. 


U.S. Naval Ordnance Missile Test 
Facility, White Sands Proving 
Ground, New Mexico. Approxi- 
mately $4000 was saved with an 
idea of converting non-serviceable 





I recently had an opportunity to 
read the October, 1955 issue of 
your ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT magazine. I found the 
article entitled “A Canadian View- 
point on the Making of an Execu- 
tive” extremely enlightening and 
I would like a copy for my own 
use. Would it be possible to secure 
a copy of that issue? Please inform 
me of the proper procedure re- 
quired. Thank you. 

Stanford Miller 
Arlington 1, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Miller: 

We have forwarded you a copy 
of the October issue with our com- 
pliments, and should you desire an 
individual reprint of the article, we 
are certain that by writing to the 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
Head Office, Montreal, Canada, 
asking for the Monthly Newsletter 
in which the article appeared, they 
will be glad to send you a copy. 


3 December 1955 
Dear Editor: 
Have you ever thought of pub- 
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overseas shipping boxes into com- 
mercial gas storage rooms at a cost 
of $50. New construction of the 
rooms would have cost at least 
$1,000 each. 


Seattle District Engineer, Seattle, 
Washington. A joint suggestion by 
Conrad F. Troxell, Andrew Free- 
man, and J. E. O'Leary of wrapping 
a wire rope around the cutter head 
of the “Dredge Swinomish” to pre- 
vent large stones from plugging it, 
won a group award of $475. Pre- 
sentation was made by Colonel N. 
A. Matthias, District Engineer. 


Naval Training Center, Bain- 
bridge, Maryland. Letters of com- 
mendation and cash awards total- 
ling $115 were recently presented 
to George C. Gibson, Haines G. 
Newswanger and Lester P. Jones 
for their design and development 
of a new drain strainer which elim- 
inated costly repairs to clogged 
drains. 


Letters ta | 


the Editor 


lishing a breakdown on each De- 
partment within our three major 
Defense services so a reader such 
as myself might know in advance 
of your monthly features exactly 
“what” each Department is re- 
sponsible for? Perhaps you might 
call it a “Mission Breakdown”, and 
I think other readers would join me 
in this request. After 6 years in 
the Air Force, I'm sorry, but I 
don’t understand the responsibili- 
ties of all of the services. I think I 
had better not sign my name and 
hope you will understand. 

D.P.D. 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your letter, and 
we shall attempt to give you the 
desired information in the next 
five issues starting with your own 
service, the United States Air 
Force. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed Mr. Matejka’s letter 
in your last issue in support of the 
Finance Corp's history. I agree 





with him completely, we were one 
of the first Corps founded in 1776. 
A proud member— 


Dear Member: 

Thanks for your note, and we're 
proud too, as without the Finance 
Corps, we'd all be a little short on 
pay-day 


Weber Establishes 
Escape Research Branch 

A new research and development 
department which will specialize in 
the problems of escape from super- 
sonic aircraft, has been established 
by Weber Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank, California, according to 
announcement by E. K. Meredith, 
President. 

Whereas Weber has been pre- 
viously concerned with the manu- 
facture of ejection seats to military 
specifications, the company’s new 
department will work in the field of 
pure research leading up to the 
establishment of such specifications, 
according to Meredith. 

In addition to the study of com- 
pletely new escape concepts and 
the structural requirements of such 
systems, Weber will work with 
leading aero-medical consultants to 
determine human capabilities under 
supersonic escape conditions. 


ARE YOU 
MOVING ? 


ay 











To assure receiving your copy of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT uninterrupted, please no- 
tify us of your change of ad- 
dress at least a week ahead of 
your moving day. Mail a card 
or letter with both your old and 
new addresses to ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT, 121 
N. Madison, Rockford, Ill., be- 
fore you move. Changes of 
address received by the |5th of 
the month become effective 
with the issue dated the follow- 
ing month. 
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Top Combat Unit 
The Army’s 32nd Infantry Divi- 
sion is generally credited with more 
combat time than any other WWII 
division. In action in the Pacific 
theater, the division piled up more 
than 600 combat days. 


Modest Texas 
The biggest thing since Edna 
Ferber wrote “Giant” hit Texas re- 
cently. A bill was introduced in the | 
current session of the Texas legis- 
lature to put the slogan “Tremen- 
dous Texas” on auto license plates. 


Management Planning 
(Continued from page 23) 


existed whereby information that 
was posted to 4 x 8” cards had to 
be reported on the higher authority 
on a periodic basis. It was found 
after making an analysis that micro- 
filming of the records and forward- 
ing the film to the requiring activity 
was much simpler and cheaper than 
typing the information or making 
copies by a more expensive method. 

Similar examples of savings in 
time, money, and space could be 








Find out how to store more stock in 
AN) less space .. . how to make maximum 
use of each unit to reduce equipment 


LAYOUT 
SERVICE $9 siscuers sims 


assures better 
storage facilities 
for less money 





Steel Shelving.. 


investment . . . how to arrange units for 
fastest stock handling . . . proper width 
of aisles, location of packing benches, 
and other valuable data by using 
Equipto’s FREE LAYOUT SERVICE. Profit 
by the aggregate experience of trained 
4 } Equipto engineers who have designed 
hundreds of layouts of every description. 


For simpler layouts, or for those who 


Equipto offers a fact-crammed 
free booklet entitled, ‘‘How to Solve 
Your Storage Problems.”’ 


Write today for your copy 
of booklet or advise when 
our layout engineer 
should call. 











Division of Aurora Equipment Co. 
614 Prairie Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Parts Bins...Drawer Onits...Leckers...Carts...Work Benches 











quoted at great length. The impor- 


tant fact remains, however, that we 





For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 





have effective machinery for solv- 


ing these problems—not just occa- 
sional interest on the part of a 
group, but a continuing program of 
people devoting their full time to 
nothing but looking for ways to do 
things better. 

It takes this sort of concentrated 
effort to put a program such as this 
into effect and keep it working. 


There is a need for a constant 
process of education of manage- 
ment personnel in various activi- 
ties, to make them aware both of 
the problems that exist and of the 
ways of solving them. 

An example of this educational 
effort is the large exhibit, “Paper- 
work Management in the Navy,” 


which was prepared some months 
ago by the Navy Department in 
Washington and now in making the 
rounds of Naval District Offices 
throughout the country. In fifteen 
large display panels it tells the 
full story of what the Navy is doing 
to streamline its paperwork opera- 
tions. 








What Management 
Means to Me 


(Continued from page 15) 


because the organizational attitude is a bright reflection 
of the manager's attitude. A spirit of willing participa- 
tion flows from right attitudes, unleashing abilities that 
achieve maximum effectiveness. 


Building Creative Thinking 


Management is an instrumentality to release and 
stimulate the creativity of subordinates. Creative think- 
ing normally occurs only with unhampered exchange 
of information among people at different levels of 
authority. It requires opportunity to make a mistake 
without undue penalty. It needs an environment in 
which subordinates can grow in their own right. Man- 
agement provides the opportunity, and imposes upon 
the individual manager a duty, to do everything possible 
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to help all in the organization live more fruitful lives so 
they may derive more satisfaction from their work. 

The manager must help and participate in the growth 
of his subordinates. This implies self-development of 
all concerned because personal growth seldom occurs 
by fiat. But the manager has a responsibility to aid the 
subordinate through leadership and by making avail- 
able opportunties for participation in activities which 
contribute to growth. 


Management is Opportunity 


Management is opportunity to give meaning to 
organized activity by contributing the guidance neces- 
sary to produce the results needed by society. It is a 
challenge to continue to grow personally and to aid 
others in their own self-development. It is a trusteeship 
with responsibility to those in the organization itself, 
to all affected by the activities of the organization and 
to the public-at-large because the impact of manage- 
ment is decisive. 
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The Armed Forces Management As- 
sociation is relinquishing their space 
this month so we can bring you the 
first installment of an article by 
association member Colonel Leland 
B. Kuhre. This feature will run sev- 
eral months and Colonel Kuhre hav- 
ing been affiliated with the Corps of 
Engineers makes it appropriate we 
start with this issue. 

















ORGANIZATION—From Empiricism to 


Chapter One 


1. YOU WERE asked to locate 
your organization on the probabil- 
ity curve below, where would you 
put it? If you think that your or- 
ganization is about average in re- 
leasing the full potential of every 
person in it, then point “A” would 
be the location—getting 30 per cent 
of the total potential contribution 
of its people. 

The curve on the left represents 
an estimate of the probable fre- 
quency distribution of all organiza- 
tions today—military, business, gov- 
ernment, and social—according to 
our effectiveness in using empiri- 
cism to release the potential energy 
of the individual. 

Why should not the whole curve 
move to the right where the aver- 
age effectiveness is, say, 80 per 
cent? It can—if we can _ break 
through the ceiling of empiricism 
and find principle; and that is our 
purpose in this multi-part article. 

“Empiricism”, in general usage, is 
“pursuit of knowledge by observa- 
tion and experiment; a tenet arrived 
at empirically.” An “empiric” in 
organization would be one “who 
bases his knowledge and practise 
on experience alone.” As we shall 
see, we do not have a theory of 
organization, and thus we are em- 
pirics following a school of empi- 
ricism because we have no choice. 

“Principle”, in general usage, is 
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Principle 


By Colonel Leland B. Kuhre 


“a fundamental truth; a comprehen- 
sive law or doctrine from which 
others are derived, or upon which 
others are founded”. In our usage 
here, the expression of a principle 
should be a basis for reasoning and 
should contain some balance of 
cause and effect: For example, a 
principle that A varies directly as 
B tells you that if you maximize B 
you will cause A to be a maximum. 
The so-called principles of organ- 
ization we see today do not meet 
these requirements; they are empi- 
rical rules like “span of control”; or 
topics like “delegation of author- 
ity” for application by personal in- 
tuition. 

With the exception of the theory 
of Jethro in about 1900 B.C. (Exo- 
dus 18), the recorded history of 
man from its beginning until the 
present shows him to be an em- 
piric in the practise of organization 
of men for human enterprise. This 
has not been the result of a choice 
between alternatives. There is usu- 
ally something deep in the customs, 
philosophy and instinct of man that 
causes his empirical way of doing 
things. In the history of organiza- 
tion for human enterprise we find 
two fundamentals that condition 
and guide man’s approach: the ex- 
ample and practise of a family type 
organization; and a belief that indi- 
vidual man is the basic unit of the 


structure. These two fundamentals 
have a long history; let us recall a 
few of the highlights: 

From the earliest records, the 
family was the organization unit of 
society. (In the sense we are using 
it, “family” is not limited to a group 
of parents and children as used to- 
day. It could be a tribe, clan, or 
other grouping under one head and 
one authority). 

About 1900 years ago the family 
concept was ‘formalized by the 
Romans when they established the 
familia and designated the pater- 
familias as the head with the au- 
thority and legal status. The familia 
was composed of slaves, servants, 
and others as necessary in. addition 
to adopted and blood relatives and 
offspring. 

About 1400 years ago, the family 
concept was formalized in Europe 
in the manor of the Middle Ages. 
The manor was an organization for 
agriculture. The head and the au- 
thority was the lord; and the work- 
ing members of the manor were 
serfs. This continued for about 
1100 years or until about 400 years 
ago. : 

The next 200 years was the Age 
of Mercantilism; and the family 
concept of organization was con- 
tinued in the form of the companies 
formed for trading purposes. The 
word “company” has the family 
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concept within it, coming as it does 
from the Latin com (together) and 
panis (bread)—(to eat bread to- 
gether). “Captain” (the head and 
authority) is from the Latin caput 
(head). Thus the company and its 


captain continue the family concept - 


of a single authority at the head 
who organized the family internally 
in terms of people according to his 
personal ideas. The strength of the 
one head authority concept is re- 
flected in the title given to addition- 
al officers in the company: The 
title lieutenant was coined from the 
French lieu (place) and _ tenant 
(holding) to express the. idea of 
“holding the place of” the captain. 
The ship's company at sea with its 
captain, and the army company on 
land with its captain are unchanged 
in basic concept to this day. 
Commencing in about 1800, 
steam power caused machines and 
the factory; and, naturally, the fam- 
ily concept was used to form the or- 
ganization. But a difference in re- 
lationship between the head and 
the members of the organization 
appears: They did not live or eat 
together; the head of the factory 
was not necessarily concerned with 
the people outside of working 
hours. Of primary consideration 
was the machine and other physical 
plant; the people were used to oper- 
ate the machines and the factory. 


From the French, the verb employer 


(to use) fitted this new situation; 
and the head of the new organiza- 
tion became known as the employer. 


Colonel Leland B. Kuhre, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, was born in Plato 
Center, Illinois, educated in grade and high schools in Indiana and North Dakota, 
graduated from West Point in June 1925 with degree of B.S. in engineering, and 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 

In 1927-28 took post-graduate work in Civil Engineering at Cornell Univer- 
sity and received degree of Civil Engineer. In 1929, graduated from Engineer 
School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. From 1937-41, served as Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics at State University of Iowa. 

In 1945, attended Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. During 1947- 
48, student at Industrial College of Armed Forces. In 1953, was selected to take 
course in “Management Problems for Executives” at University of Pittsburgh. 

Early in his career, Colonel Kuhre developed a keen interest in the field of 
Organization and Management—particularly in civilian organizations, because of 
the extended civil-type duty of the Engineer Officer in the U. S. Army. He has 
designed several new organizations and placed them in operation—some nation- 
wide in scope. He has written articles and monographs toward developing organi- 
zation as a science, including: 

THE SCIENCE OF ORGANIZATION, a booklet published by Office, Chief 

of Engineers, U. S. Army, in 1946. 

CLOSING THE CIRCUIT, an article in The Military Engineer, February 

1949, to express, a concept of line versus staff and the distinction between 

them. 

FROM THREE-IN-ONE—TO THREE, an article in The Military Engineer, 

June 1950, to set forth the concept that organization charts were ineffective 

because too much was shown on one chart. 

Recently, Colonel Kuhre commanded the Granite City Engineer Depot—an 
industrial type operation employing more than 2,000 civilian workers with an 
additional number of troops in training. Occupying 1,000 acres, the Depot serves 
the Army and Air Force throughout the world. It receives, preserves, stores, and 
issues Engineer construction and allied equipment; rebuilds construction, elec- 
tronics and topographic equipment; and provides specialized training of Engineer 


maintenance and supply troop units and individuals. 


Consequently the people in the or- 
ganization became known as em- 
ployees (those being used). The 
lord-serf idea is here except that the 
bonds of servitude were wages. (J. 
C. Penney apparently sensed this 
meaning when he refused to use the 
word “employee” in his nation-wide 
organization; he used “associate”. ) 

About 100 years ago the corpora- 
tion was established in the United 
States as a legal entity, but here also 
the family concept was continued; 


the president of the corporation was 
to be the head and the authority; 
and the internal structure of the 
corporation remained a problem for 
empirical solution according to the 
ideas of the president. 

Thus we come to the present day; 
and with us from centuries of cus- 
tom and practice comes the family 
concept of organization, where the 
head uses empirical knowledge to 
match people and functions. 

During the sweep of time we 


Estimate of the Effectiveness of all Organizations 
in the United States—WMilitary, Business, Government, Social. 
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have so broadly generalized above, 
there were special situations where 
the large operating areas of organ- 
izations required a physical spread 
of the organization—military opera- 
tions for example. The need 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d the family concept 
into an empirical pattern. Especial- 
ly has this expansion been forced 
during the past 50 year surge of 
technology and mass production. 
The draftsman’s symmetry in ar- 
ranging blocks on charts tends to 
camouflage the underlying concept: 
But when you dig beneath the chart 
pattern you will generally find the 
pater at the top and others trying 
to be paters as you go down the 
structure. To check this: 


Start at Top 

Let us start at the top of many 
organizations — military, govern- 
ment, business, social—and ask the 
head for his personal method of the 
design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of the structure below 
him. (He must have some kind of 
a basis for progressing from situa- 
tion to decision.) What would we 
get? 

We would get a wide variation 





Largest Turbine-Powered 
Transport Helicopter 

Flown by Piasecki 
PHILADELPHIA INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT—The world’s 
largest turbine-powered transport 
helicopter—the 40-passenger YH- 
16A “Turbo Transporter” — was 
flown here recently in the first pub- 
lic flight demonstration of the huge 
craft. 

Designed and built by Piasecki 
Helicopter Corporation, Morton, 
Pa., for the U.S. Air Force’s Air 
Research and Development Com- 
mand, the YH-16A is powered by 
two YT-38 shaft turbines—gas tur- 
bine engines whose power is har- 
nessed to turn the Turbo Trans- 
porter’s two giant rotors, rather 
than to provide thrust. Allison Di- 
vision of General Motors is the de- 
signer and builder of the turbine 
engines. 

The YH-16A, which weighs over 
16 tons, has a top speed of approxi- 
mately 150 mph. Its fuselage, which 
is 77% ft. long, is large enough to 
accommodate three jeeps. Each of 
the three-blade tandem rotors of 
the Turbo Transporter measures 82 
ft. in diameter. 
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of personal methods — almost as 
many as the number of people giv- 
ing them. But when you reduced 
them to a common basis you would 
find the family concept. What else 
could it be other than the “natural” 
concept that has been the example 
and the practise since the pater- 
familias and the familia of Rome? 

The pater of today makes up his 
list of functions that he wants his 
familia to handle, and he delegates 
his authority to people to handle 
the functions for him. A _ chart 
would show the pater at the top 
with a varying assortment of “func- 
tions” reporting to him. 

Now let us ask the same question 
of the people next to the pater and 
we will get the same type answers. 
Each one has delegated the author- 
ity of the pater to another row of 
functions. And again the common 
basis will be the family concept in 
terms of people. Repeat the process 
until the last person is reached and 
the replies will still have the same 
common basis—the family concept 
in terms of man. 

Thus, the organizer of a new and 
unprecedented organization-to-be 
(or the reviser of an existing organ- 
ization ) is forced to rely on his per- 
sonal solution; and there is avail- 
able to him the patterns of other 
organizations, experiences of others, 
and his own experience—all brought 
to focus on the problem by his na- 
tive organizing ability. What more 
can he do? 

Just in case our organizer might 
start looking for a book to help him, 
let us save him the waste of time in 
a fruitless search: William Brown- 
rigg summed up the situation: He 
relates the story of a friend of his— 
a professional man—who was sud- 
denly faced with an unprecedented 
problem of organizing some 5,000 
people. The friend asked Mr. 
Brownrigg to “recommend a text 
book or two or three of them that 
will give me a sound idea of how 
the administrative process works 

” Mr. Brownrigg states that “Of 
necessity, my answer was in the 
negative. Since then I have repeat- 
ed this question to several promi- 
nent college professors of public 
administration, and each has agreed 
that my answer was correct.... 
‘William Brownrigg, The Human En- 


terprise Process, University of Alabama 
Press, 1954. pp. 7-8 





Many successful administrators . . 
will admit...that they navigate 
largely by dead reckoning, and fly 
as it were by the seats of their pants. 
As a result they are not able to an- 
ticipate and plan as they would 
like.”! 

Lest the organizer might think 
that Mr. Brownrigg may have over- 
looked something published in the 
military services, let me assure him 
that I have searched that area as 
thoroughly as I could for twenty 
years without success. The Army 
has a good start in Chapter 1 of FM 
101-5 as its “principles” but it is not 
adequate; and I have never found 
it used in practise. 


Lest our organizer might still 
think that there is a theory of or- 
ganization somewhere, I would re- 
fer him to Kenneth E. Boulding 
who has examined this point very 
exhaustively to conclude: “I am not 
suggesting that the theory of organ- 
ization as its exists today is ade- 
quate; indeed, it is scarcely more 
than in embryo. Nevertheless, the 
idea that a theory of organization is 
possible is one of the most impor- 
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tant ideas of our time.”? 


What results are we getting from 
the school of empiricism? 


Let us use as our indicator the 
organization that has developed one 
of the highest forms of empirical 
pattern; it is one established by an 
Army table of organization. Each 
organization is designed for a spe- 
cific type mission; and the design is 
the result of the summation of all of 
the empirical knowledge accumu- 
lated throughout the long history 
and experience of the Army and fo- 
cussed into the specific table of or- 
ganization. 


Let us narrow our indicator down 
to combat units, and more specific- 
ally to infantry rifle companies; be- 
cause here is where our know-how 
is unquestionably concentrated to 
the end of producing the best and 
most effective organizations. Dur- 
ing World War II we gave these or- 
ganizations the best training we 
could devise, the best and most 
complete material we could pro- 
duce, and the best leadership we 
could find or develop. And all of 
this was for one purpose—for the 
*Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organiza- 


tional Revolution, Harper & Bros. 1953. 
p- 66 
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organization to execute its type mis- 
sion when it became placed in the 
appropriate situation. 

Let us now follow through and 
see how effective these organiza- 
tions were. Let us accompany Colo- 
nel S. L. A. Marshall to both the 
Central Pacific and European The- 
aters in World War II and observe 
his post-combat mass _ interviews 
with approximately 400 rifle com- 
panies. During the preliminary 
questioning you hear battalion, 
company and platoon commanders 
say that they believed every man 
fired his weapon at one time or an- 
other in the engagement just ter- 
minated.* Let us reflect for a mo- 
ment on the implications of that: 


Idea-to-Act Transformer 

An organization can be visualized 
as an idea-to-act transformer—that 
is, the idea of the head flows 
through the organization to be 
transformed into acts at the end-of- 
the-line; and the summation of the 
individual acts of accomplishment 
is the accomplishment of the organ- 
ization. Thus, a measure of effec- 
tiveness of the organization is the 
ratio of the number of end-of-the- 
line acts performed compared to 
the number that should have been 
performed. In the cast at hand the 
intent and expectancy of the com- 
mander by his own statement was 
that every man fire his weapon. 

We listen to the facts being de- 
veloped in the assembled companies 
where the “men spoke as witnesses 
in the presence of the commander 
and junior leaders”; we watch the 
facts go into the statistical tabula- 
tion; and we wait for the over-all 
figures after this has been done for 
approximately 400 companies. Here 
are the results: 

“on an average not more than 15 
per cent of the men had actually 
fired at the enemy positions or per- 
sonnel with rifles, carbines, gre- 
nades, bazooka, BARs, or machine 
guns during the course of an entire 
engagement. Even allowing for the 
dead and wounded, and assuming 
that in their numbers there would 
be the same proportion of active 
firers as among the living, the figure 
did not rise above 20 to 25 per cent 
of the total for any one action. The 
best showing that could be made by 
‘Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, Man Against 


Fire, William Morrow & Company, New 
York, 1947. p. 53 
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the most spirited and aggressive 
companies was that one man in four 
had made at least some use of his 
fire power. 


“Naturally the commanders were 
astonished at these findings, though 
at the conclusion of the critiques, 
there was no case of a commander 
remaining unconvinced that the 
men had made a true report.”* 


How can we be satisfied with the 
school of empiricism when its best 
efforts produce organizations with 
an average effectiveness of 15 per 
cent? 


There is another indicator in the 
Department of Defense as a whole; 
it estimates that the individual, 
alone, is productive for only about 
35 per cent of his potential. The 
problem of releasing the other 65 
per cent is left essentially to “lead- 
ership”, which is another way of 
saying “follow the traditional family 
concept”.® 


In business all we need is a gen- 
eral familiarity with the facts of the 
labor-management conflict to see 
that the potential energy of the in- 
dividual is only partially released. 
Even the limited results obtained 
by incentive systems indicate a 
great unreleased potential. 


In government, Luther Gulick 
has summed it up in these words: 


“We depend in every large hu- 
man organization on the motivation, 
drive, and creative teamwork of 
each part of that social entity. 
Whenever studies have been made, 
even of the smallest working units, 
the investigators have found evi- 
dence of extraordinary differences 
in human productivity and crea- 
tivity, depending on the internal 
social structure and the resulting 
individual and group motivations. 


... Industry studies are full of simi- 
lar evidence all the way from the 
Hawthorne experiment down to the 
most recent work of Francis Lick- 
ert, Peter Drucker, and William H. 
Whyte, Jr.”® 

Mr. Gulick cites an example of 


releasing 20 to 30 per cent more of 
the potential of individuals engaged 


‘Ibid., p. 54 


‘Department of Defense, The Armed 
Forces Officer, USGPO, Washington, 
D.C. 1950. p. 178 


"The Public Administration Review, 
Spring 1955. p. 75 


in minor activities in the New York 
City government; and this was 
caused by a change in only one of 
the many elements in attitude. 


You can make your own estimate: 
Assume, if you will, that a 100 per 
cent release of potential is being 
had in the person who is enthusias- 
tic, interested, creative and cooper- 
ative; whose work “promotes the 
growth of personal character by af- 
fording opportunities for personal 
decision, exercise of judgment, and 
individual responsibility”; and 
whose job meets this specification: 
“For the individual the job is the 
center of life, and its values must 
be in harmony with the rest of life 
if he is to be a whole and healthy 
personality”.§ 

Let us take the other extreme as 
being a 20 per cent release of po- 
tential: This is the unhappy indi- 
vidual to whom the job is a drudg- 
ery, who dislikes coming to work, 
who watches the clock for break- 
time and the end of a long day. In 
short, this is the person who con- 
tributes just enough to keep from 
getting fired. : 

With these two standards for the 
extremes, we can take a random 
sample of the total number of peo- 
ple in any organization starting at 
the very top. The sample should be 
stratified to cover all pay scales 
from the lowest to the highest and 
all classes of work from the top man 
himself to the clerk-typist, the men- 
tal worker and the physical worker. 


For each person in the stratified 
random sample make an estimate of 
where he fits between the two ex- 
tremes; and express this estimate as 
a per cent of release of his potential. 
Then compute the average value of 
the total number of observations. 
For the average organization I 
would predict this average value to 
come out as about 30 per cent. I 
would also predict that the group 
close to the top man would have 
the highest average value, and the 
average value would get lower as 
the organizational distance from the 
top man gets longer. (Waves into 
ripples ). 


Empiricism Not Doing Well 

In the military, in business, and 
*O. A. Ohmann, “Skyhooks” with Spe- 
cial Implications for Monday through 
Friday, Harvard Business Review, May- 
June 1955. p. 34 
*Ibid., p. 36. 
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in government it appears that we 
are not doing so well with empiri- 
cism. How much longer can this 
continue? How much longer can 
the military afford to provide money 
and manpower to train, equip, 
transport, and subsist, six men as a 
factor of safety to insure that one 
man will function —leaving the 
other five to contribute nothing but 
their presence? When will the or- 
ganizations in business be able to 
release the full potential of the in- 
dividual into the productivity of 
the organization instead of into the 
management-labor struggle? What 
has caused our predicament? 
About 50 years ago marks the 
commencement of the greatest 
surge of technological and ontologi- 
cal advance that man has ever expe- 
rienced. The pater can no longer 
hold in his mind the totality of the 
situation as he could fifty years ago 
and longer. The dignity and equal- 


$75 Million Research Building 
Begun By Allison 

Ground has been broken for the 
engineering building which will be 
the center of expanded research 
and development facilities for ad- 
vanced types of aircraft engines at 
the Allison Division of General 
Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Part of the $75,000,000 engineer- 
ing program announced in March, 
the new building will bring  to- 
gether under one roof engineering 
personnel now working in four 
separate plant locations. 

Design plans specify a_three- 
story building containing a total 
area of more than 270,000 square 
feet with floor space to take care of 
an expected work force of more 
than 2600. 

Supporting the activities within 
the new engineering building are 
new research and development test 
facilities already under construc- 
tion. Phases I and II of the con- 
struction program for the compo- 
nent development facilities repre- 
sent a joint project between Allison 
and the Air Force. Phase I, which 
will be completed in April, 1956, 
will enable testing of individual 
combustor components for turbo- 
jet and turbo-prop engines. Phase 
II, scheduled for completion in De- 
cember, 1956 will contain facilities 
for the testing of compressor and 
turbine components. 
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ity of man has become more and 
more real to an enlightened people; 
they find it inconsistent with the 
paternalism inherent in the family 
concept. Technological and onto- 
logical specialization has had a rate 
of increase more geometric than 
arithmetic; and the need for a place 
for the specialist in organizational 
structures is not met from empirical 
patterns. 

The rush of empirical solutions 
from the concepts of a prior era has 
so diluted and diffused the meaning 
of organizational terminology that 
an intelligent discussion of the sub- 
ject is difficult without first break- 
ing down very real semantic bar- 
riers (and perhaps coining new 
words to get an agreed precision of 
meaning.) Words like “organiza- 
tion”, “unit”, “to organize”, “line”, 
“staff”, “mission”, “function”, “man- 
agement”, “teamwork”, have be- 
come applied during the past 50 
years to a multiplicity of empirical 
patterns developed for a multipli- 
city of different situations; and they 
now appear to have been so abused 
as to have lost their usefulness. 

The rapid increase in the size of 
business organizations has stretched 
the family concept to the breaking 
point—and past it to cause failures. 
Elton Mayo discussed this in con- 
nection with a Harvard research 
group study of a small, rapidly ex- 
panding manufacturing concern:° 

“The control of such businesses 
was more or less personal or of a 
family type; and it worked suff- 
ciently until requirements increased 
the total personnel to a figure in 
the neighborhood of 2,000. Then 
the lack of systematically ordered 
procedures showed itself in the sud- 
den emergence of a host of prob- 
lems that seemed to be person or 
psychological until close study re- 
vealed the source. A relationship 
analogous of the family may be 
effective for a population of 200 
persons; but the lack of definition of 
executive functions serves almost to 
create personal uncertainties and 
errors when the concern is overtak- 
en by extremely rapid expansion.”'° 
(Italics supplied ) 

It is the same in military organi- 
zations. Especially have our com- 


*Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of 
an Industrial Civilization. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1945. pp. 87-88 

“Ibid., pp. 87-88 - 


panies (and comparabie units) be- 
come too large and complex for a 
family concept, yet the pater is still 
expected to insist on a personal 
direction and control of his familia. 
Colonel Marshall devoted much on- 
the-ground study to this problem 
and cites this incident as represen- 
tative:!! 

“During the mass interview of 
one infantry company in the Cen- 
tral Pacific, the statements of all 
concerned made it evident that one 
of the sergeants had performed so 
conspicuously during two days of 
attack that the progress of his com- 
pany had pivoted largely around 
his individual exploits. He had not 
beén recommended for decoration 
though the facts revealed by the 
others said clearly that he was de- 
serving of the Silver Star three times 
over. I asked the company com- 
mander why nothing had been 
done. He frowned his astonishment 
at the question. 

“When the fighting started, he 
practically took the company away 
from me,” he answered, “He was 
leading and the men were obeying 
him. You can’t decorate a man 
who'll do that to you.” 

Colonel Marshall continues to 
discuss the problem of company 
commanders struggling with the 
family approach to handling their 
problems; and he concludes that 
“These were not small men, moved 
by jealousy. They were puzzled 
men, who were groping their way 
through one of the most complex of 
all human relationships. Someone 
had failed to counsel them prop- 
erly” 

Who is the someone that failed? 
Is it not the school of empiricism 
adhering to the concept of the cap- 
tain of a past era—the era of the 
pater-familias, the era of the manor 
and its lord and serfs, the era of the 
company in the Age of Mercantil- 
ism, the era that so carefully coined 
the word lieutenant so as not to de- 
tract from the authority of the cap- 
tain? 

That our philosophy of organiza- 
tion for human enterprise has 

lagged fifty years behind the de- 
mands of technology, ontology, and 
mass production is an oft expressed 
opinion of leading thinkers who see 
the problem. Even in 1945, before 


"Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, op. cit., pp. 
61-62 
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atomic energy, Elton Mayo drew 
this conclusion for industry:!” 


“Little of the old establishment 
survives in modern industry; the 
emphasis is upon change and adapt- 
ability; the rate of change amounts 
to an increasing tempo. We have in 
fact passed beyond the stage of hu- 
man organization in which effective 
communication and collaboration 
were secured by established rou- 
tines of relationship.” 

In the language we are using, he 
is saying that we have passed be- 
yond the family approach to human 
organization. The situation is acute. 
It has a direct bearing on the power 
of our country to sustain its ideolo- 
gy by force of arms. Organization 
can be thought of as the catalyst 
that converts static manpower and 
raw resources into a national force. 
Thus, other things being equal, the 
national power varies directly as 
the effectiveness of the catalyst— 
organization. And still with other 
things being equal, a competitive 
nation who first finds the solution 
that lies beyond empiricism will 
have a superior national power. 


To enter upon a new era of auto- 
mation, atomic energy, atomic bat- 
tlefields, travel in space—with 
empiricism as our philosophy of 
organization is to enter the era 
blindly. As Lyndall Urwick ex- 
presses it:1* 

“But we cannot do without theory. 
It will always defeat practise in the 
end for a quite simple reason. Prac- 
tise is static. It does and does well 
what it knows. It has, however, no 
principle for dealing with what it 
does not know. Faced with a new 
and unaccustomed situation it can 
only explore it tentatively—“by trial 
and error’. And we should not for- 
get that in the field of management 
our errors are other peoples trials. 
That is to say practise is not well 
adapted for rapid adjustment to a 
changing environment. And over 
the last couple of centuries the 
speed of technological invention 
and discovery has been quite un- 
precedented in man’s history, and 
was and is constantly accelerating. 
Technological development 
changes our material environment. 
Theory on the other hand is light 


“Elton Mayo, op. cit., p. 13 


“Lyndall Urwick, Notes on the Theory 
of Organization, American Management 
Association, 1952. p. 10 
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footed. It can adapt itself to 
changed circumstances, think out 
fresh combinations and_possibili- 
ties, peer into the future. That, after 
all, is its business.” 


A theory of relativity of matter in 
1915 led to the design of a new or- 
ganizational structure of matter 
(the reactor) in 1942; and this new 
structure releases the potential en- 
ergy in the atom (it was there all 
the time!) by 3,000,000 times more 
than we could get before. Previous- 
ly the best we knew was an empiri- 
cal organizational structure of mat- 
ter (molecular) to release only 
1/3,000,000 of the potential energy 
the atom by combustion; and this 
in the atom by combustion; and this 
question. Our efforts at improved 
effectiveness were directed toward 
improving the efficiency of combus- 
tion. 


The centuries old “natural” or- 
ganizational structure of man to re- 
lease his potential energy into pro- 
ductivity seems to have been in bal- 
ance with the centuries old “natu- 
ral” molecular structure of the atom 
to release its energy by combustion. 
Is it still in balance? 

To parallel the new era in mat- 
ter: There should be some theory 
to lead to the design of a new or- 
ganizational structure of man for 
human enterprise; and this new 
structure should release the poten- 
tial energy in man (there all the 
time! ) much more than we can now 
get. We now depend upon an em- 
pirical organizational structure of 
man from a family (molecular) 
concpt to release a fraction of the 
potential energy in man by the ac- 
tion and reaction of “human rela- 
tions’ (combustion); and this is 
generally accepted. Our efforts at 
improved effectiveness are primar- 
ily concerned with studying the ef- 
fectiveness of human _ relations 
(combustion)! (Some “poetic li- 
cense” used to illustrate a point! ) 


That we are very concerned 
about the situation is evident from 
the tremendous rate of increase in 
the literature of organization and 
management during the past ten 
years. But the early awareness of 
the problem appears to have started 
around 1900 with Frederick W. 
Taylor starting “scientific manage- 
ment”, the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness getting underway, an Elihu 
Root seeking an empirical solution 
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by establishing the beginnings of 
the general staff pattern in the 
Army. From that time on there has 
been a steady increase in schools, 
research, in management maga- 
zines, in articles in non-manage- 
ment magazines, in books, and in 
an awareness in the organizations 
themselves that something is need- 
ed. 

But we do not seem to be mak- 
ing adequate progress towards a 
solution. 


No Organizer Satisfied 

No organizer is really satisfied 
with the situation as it is—not when 
he takes the time to be objective 
about it. When he stops to examine 
the “world we live in”!*, and when 
he sees the order made manifest in 
the design, construction, operation 
and maintenance of the organic 
structure in the organism (with the 
cell as the basic unit) he wonders 
why we should have the relative 
chaos he sees in man-created organ- 
“Editorial Staff of Life and Lincoln Bar- 


nett, The World We Live In, Time, Inc., 
New York 1955 








izational structures (with man as 
the basic unit ). 

When the organizer stops to think 
of the relativity and order made 
manifest in the structure of the 
atom, and repeated in the solar sys- 
tem, and repeated in the millions 
of solar systems into galaxies, and 
repeated in the millions of galaxies 
into the universe (with the atom as 
the basic unit of it all), he wonders 
about man’s attempts at relativity 
and order in man-created organiza- 
tional structures (with man as the 
basic unit); he sees instability, trial 
and error, repeated reorganization 
—all as a kind of a struggle toward 
something better, but the model to 
strive for—no one seems to know. 


What steps toward relativity and 
order have we made; and what 
seems to be the ceiling that holds 
us down in our efforts to break 
through from empiricism up to 
principle? 

Perhaps the most significant step 
forward was the now famous Haw- 
thorne experiment by the Western 
Electric Company in close associa- 
tion with Harvard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, commenc- 
ing in 1924. The finding from this 
experiment that man was not a ma- 
chine—that his productivity was a 
function of attitude—set in motion a 
period of intense activity in the field 
of human relations—of man with 
man. But this did not seem to lead 
into advancing from the family con- 
cept of structure. Next we had (and 
still have) the period of emphasis 
on research and study into commu- 
nications—still of man with man. 
But this has not led into advancing 
beyond empiricism in structure. 


The treatment of structure seems 
to be held down under a ceiling 
concept of analogy to the organism; 
in fact, common usage definitions of 
an organization are in terms that 
parallel the structure of the living 
organism with its basic unit the cell. 
The organism has one head to di- 
rect and control interdependent and 
interrelated functions (digestive, 
respiratory, circulatory, muscular, 
nervous...) none of which can ac- 
complish a whole mission by itself. 
The organism analogies and the 
family concept are parallel. 


To recapitulate: The organism 
with its one head, its functions and 
its basic unit (the cell) seems to be 
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our model to aid us by analogy in 
creating a parallel family type 
structure with its one head, its func- 
tions, and its basic unit (man). We 
stretch the family concept when size 
and dispersion force it; and we 
stretch into empirical patterns as 
trial and error is moulded by the 
forces in the situation. 

Does man really think he can cre- 
ate an organism out of individual 
man as the basic unit and give it 
life by breathing his personal ideas 
into it? The living organism is the 
creation of a supreme Intelligence; 
and the purposeful flow of life in 
the organism remains an enigma 
even to the biologist. Does man 
really believe that one mind (the 
pater ) can continue to perceive and 
express the totality of the situation 
for the whole organization below 
him? Is it not presuming a little for 
one man to think that it is his per- 


AFA "Man of Year" 
Honored by Friends 

Arthur C, Storz, Air Force Asso- 
ciation “Man of the Year,” was 
honored at a testimonial dinner re- 
cently by 500 friends, including 
some of the nation’s most outstand- 
ing Air Force leaders. 


They came from Washington and 
across the country to pay homage 
to a man who has been one of the 
nation’s greatest proponents of air- 
power for more than 35 years. 
These included the Honorable 
David S. Smith, assistant secretary 
of the Air Force, the principal 
speaker; Gen. Carl “Tooey” Spaatz 
(ret.) who was the first chief of staff 
of the Air Force; Lt. Gen. Charles 
B. Stone III, deputy chief of staff 
and comptroller of the Air Force; 
Senator Roman Hruska and Repre- 
sentatives Robert D. Harrison and 
Jackson B. Chase of Nebraska. 


General Curtis E. LeMay, who 
heads the nation’s Global Air Arm- 
Strategic Air Command, which has 
headquarters in Omaha, told the 
group that Mr. Storz spearheaded 
civic drives which in the last 10 
years have built up SAC’s Offutt 
Field headquarters from an old In- 
dian cavalry outpost of 1880 vin- 
tage to a modern, leading Air Force 
installation. The general, on behalf 
of the three sponsors of the dinner 
—the Omaha chapters of the Air 
Force Association and the National 
Aeronautic Association and_ the 





sonal energy that energizes his or- 
ganization to reflect him when the 
fact is that each individual in the 
organization has a mind also, and 
that each of the minds in the organ- 
ization has as much potential energy 
to contribute to the organization as 
the pater—if it could only be re- 
leased from the burden of “personal 
relations” (as primary) to give that 
“spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people” that is the “highest form of 
efficiency” °°. 

Isn’t there something in the con- 
cepts just summarized that is suspi- 
ciously like the pater being a “god” 
of a little world of other men? And, 
assuming it is there (even though 
in unawareness ) is it not in conflict 
with the concept of man as free 


“Credited to Woodrow Wilson, quoted 
frequently by Bernard Baruch, and re- 
cently quoted by President Eisenhower 
in a nation-wide address. 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce— 
presented a trophy to him in com- 
memoration of the occasion. Mr. 
Storz is vice president of Storz 
Brewing Co. of Omaha. 

Assistant Secretary Smith, a 
native Omahan, praised Mr. Storz 
and said the Air Force is indebted 
to him for his service to aviation. 
He called attention to Mr. Storz 
work in raising funds to furnish and 
equip a completely new type of 
dormitories at Offutt, in making 
possible new runways there, and 
his work to help secure a new 
Headquarters Building. 

Mr. Storz, never one to rest on 
his laurels, seized the occasion to 
hurl a new challenge to the city. He 
called Omaha’s airport “totally in- 
adequate to handle future traffic 
and jet transport planes on order by 
most airlines.” He told the group, 
which included Omaha’s top busi- 
ness and civic leaders, that the city 
is “standing still on this important 
project” and called for an immed- 
iate start on plans for “an airport 
that will take care of our needs for 
the next 20 years.” 

He also said that salaries paid 
high ranking officers in the services 
are a “rank injustice.” For example, 
he said General LeMay’s pay is 
about 1/25th or less than that of 
the president of General Motors, 
although SAC is three times the 
size of GM, the largest industrial 
organization in the world. 
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and equal—especially in the spirit- 
ual sense as President Eisenhower 
has so often explained. 

Thus there is suggested a conclu- 
sion—that our empiricism and its 
patterns has been built upon an 
erroneous concept of man of a past 
era, and, therefore, to try to build a 
theory of organization of man for 
human enterprise upon the concepts 
of the past is to try to derive a truth 
from an error. 

In the practical sense too, I can 
see no way to build an accepted 
and useable body of knowledge 
emanating from one general law or 
truth (as a theory of organization ) 
as long as man is used as the basic 
unit of design. The mind of man 
resists analysis and is ever chang- 
ing. Thus a theoretically stable 
structure conceived in terms of the 
relativity of individual man is im- 
possible. 

I propose that a different basic 
unit of design is required. (The 
term basic unit is used in the sense 
that we have the cell as a basic unit 
of the living organism and the atom 
as the basic unit of matter). An 
idea is impersonal; it is stable; and 
it is susceptible of analysis. The to- 
tality of any situation can be ex- 
pressed as a nucleus idea and its 
appropriate related ideas — the 
whole being in a proper relativity, 
order and structure. 


Theory of Relativity of Ideas 


It would be possible, therefore, 
to have a theory of relativity of 
ideas from which any organization 
of any size for any purpose could be 
designed as an idea structure be- 
fore occupancy by man. If this the- 
ory of relativity of ideas had incor- 
porated within it the full dignity 
(and equality) of man, recognition 
of the individual, motivation of the 
mind, and the release of motivated 
energy into designed channels, then 
the resultant structure would have 
built into it the dual requirement of 
1) accomplish the purpose of the 
organization and 2) create and dis- 
tribute human satisfactions. 

Then, as each idea is given to an 
appropriate person selected to ener- 
gize it, the organizational structure 
would be constructed with the 
ideas governing. Then, within the 
great elasticity of the relativity and 
order of the idea structure, the ad- 
justment and development of hu- 
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man relativity and _ personalities 
could “shake-down” into a harmo- 
nious adjustment. 


The basic unit of the structure 
(idea) can vary from narrow to 
broad to fit any situation and any 
organization for any purpose. The 
design and operation of the struc- 
ture can vary from “tight” to 
“loose”—also to fit any situation 
and any organization for any pur- 
pose. The tempo of the structure 
can be designed from fast to slow 
—again to fit any situation and any 
organization for any purpose. 


The above two paragraphs sound 
like an abstract hypothesis I am 
sure, And you are wondering about 
the sequence of steps in the scien- 
tific method: observation; formula- 
tion of hypothesis; experimental 
verification; formulation of theory; 
and test in practical application. 
Space does not permit the details 
of these steps; but a general sum- 
mary is required here to give you 
some basis for deciding for yourself 
whether or not a theory of relativity 
of ideas has enough realness in it 
to justify reading further! 


A spark of curiosity caused by an 
incident in 1930 became a convic- 
tion in 1935 when I was faced with 
a problem of “how to organize” 
without precedent. I searched all 
available sources for some princi- 
ples to use in solving the problem. 
I could find none. At that time a 
conviction was formed that some- 
where a principle did exist—a prin- 
ciple that would include in its idea 
all ideas on organization. A con- 
scious process of observation, for- 
mulation of hypothesis and experi- 
mental verification was pursued 
through the next ten years (1935- 
45); and all during that time accu- 
mulated knowledge was being con- 
sciously built up towards either 
reaching or finding the principle. 
During this time an unusually wide 
range of “laboratories” (operating 
organizations) were fortunately 
available by accident of assignment. 

In 1945 my student status at the 
Naval War College was conducive 
to concentrated research and study. 
A commitment to a thesis on organ- 
ization forced the compression of 
ideas; and on November 11, 1945 a 
key concept appeared in conscious- 
ness. At the moment the concept 
appeared it seemed to answer for 
me all of the thousand and one ac- 


cumulated questions of the past ten 
years, simultaneously and instan- 
taneously. At that moment also | 
could visualize a complete theory 
of relativity of ideas—one that could 
be derived from a fundamental 
truth (principle). From the prin- 
ciple I could visualize a complete 
set of correlative principles, corol- 
laries, rules, and formulas—all in a 
relativity, order and structure. Thus 
it could be taught, learned, and ap- 
plied by others. But a long road of 
working through the sequence steps 
of the scientific method lay ahead. 


The “personal” time of the next 
ten years (1945-55) was wholly de- 
voted to observation, formulation of 
hypothesis, experimental verifica- 
tion, formulation of theory, and the 
test of theory in application both by 
myself and others. Fortunately, one 
year of “sabbatical leave” became 
available in 1947-48 in the form of a 
student status at the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces; and again 
in 1953 a similar opportunity ap- 
peared in the form of being a stu- 
dent in the “Management Problems 
for Executives” course in the School 
of Business Administration at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


During the ten years from 1945, 
eight “laboratories” of a wide vari- 
ety and range of operating organi- 
zations and problems in organiza- 
tion became available to provide for 
twelve different tests of the applica- 
tion of the theory in twelve different 
situations. The theory improved in 
expression in each of the tests, but 
it was not until near the end of the 
last test (1953-55) that is assumed 
an adequate completeness in full 
relativity, order, and structure. 


The most recent test has been 
referred to as the “Granite City 
Test”—a short term to describe the 
testing of the theory in application 
at the Granite City Engineer Depot 
at Granite City, Illinois, from Janu- 
ary 1953 to July 1955. The test was 
not started as such; and to the peo- 
ple of the depot it was, initially, 
just another round of changes they 
had learned to expect from new 
commanders operating in the school 
of empiricism. 

Slowly, step by step, the theory 
gained momentum and acceptance 
in the 2,500 man industrial type in- 
stallation (with troops in training ) 
until a few civilians and soldiers 
were learning to use the principles 
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and formulas to solve even their so- 
cial problems in “how to organize” 
—one good example being the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of 
the organizational structure for the 
annual Depot picnic for about 5,000 
people by Mr. John Lerch in the 
spring of 1955. 

Some visitors characterized the 
“Granite City Test” as the sequel to 
the “Hawthorne Experiment’, of 
which Stuart Chase wrote in 1941:'* 

“The most exciting and important 
study of factory workers ever 
made has been going on for 16 
years in the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s Hawthorne plant, near Chi- 
cago. If managers of other factories, 
large and small, were aware of 
things which this huge experiment 
in industrial relations has found out. 
American industry could be made 
over. 

“Efficiency experts have long 
been trying to find the number of 
working hours, the manual methods 
and physical conditions which 
would give maximum daily output. 
The researchers at Hawthorne dis- 
covered something far more impor- 
tant than hours or wages or physical 
conditions; something which in- 
“Stuart Chase, What Makes the Worker 


Like to Work, Readers Digest, Feb., 
1941. 


Mather Supply 
Unit Praised 

The Local Purchase supply func- 
tion at Mather Air Force Base was 
recently named the best at any Air 
Training Command base. 

A certificate of achievement from 
Training Command officials cited 
“the excellent turnover of materials 
at Mather’s ‘country store’ which 
exceeded 40 percent, much of it 50 
percent.” It also commended the 
store for continuous improvement 
in appearance, operations, and serv- 
ices. 

Mather supply officials said much 
of the success of the local purchase 
“store” is due to the fortunate loca- 
tion of the base near the large 
market area of Sacramento and San 
Francisco which makes possible de- 
livery in a matter of hours. Under 
earlier supply systems all buying 
was done at designated materiel 

“areas,” and distribution was there- 

fore much slower than under the 
local purchase “country store” dis- 
tribution system. 
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creased output no matter what was 
done about physical conditions. 

“The mysterious something is hid- 
den deep in human nature. Fatigue 
experts did not find it. Stop- 
watch boys overlooked it. Mana- 
gers of factories have known intui- 
tively that it was there, but they 
have not known what it was. West- 
ern Electric tried to find out.... It 
was not just a ‘company job’—it was 
carried on in close cooperation with 
M.I.T., Harvard and the Rockefeller 
Foundation .. .” 

Through 12 test periods of four to 
12 months each, the granting and 
withdrawing of privileges, bettering 
and worsening working conditions, 
shortening and lengthening the 
working hours, were injected into 
controlled experiments to measure 
the effect on productivity. But pro- 
ductivity did not behave as a func- 
tion of privileges s and working con- 
ditions and hours. In the 12th test 
period every improvement of work- 
ing conditions made over a year and 
a half was taken away. It was as- 
sumed that this would reduce pro- 
ductivity. But instead, output 
jumped to an all-time high. But let 
us continue in Stuart Chase’s own 
words: 

“Because of some mysterious X 
which had thrust itself into the ex- 
periment, the experiment had 
changed under them, and the group 
they now had was not the group 
they had started with. 

“This X wasn't in the production 
end of the factory. It was in the 
human end. It was an attitude, the 
way the girls felt about their work 
and their group. ... 

“A factory performs two major 
functions: the economic one of pro- 
ducing goods, and the social one of 
creating and distributing human 
satisfactions among the people un- 
der its roof... . If a factory’s human 
organization is out of balance, all 
the efficiency systems in the world 
will not improve the output.” 
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“Underneath the stop watches 
and bonus plans of the efficiency 
experts, the worker is driven by a 
desperate inner urge to find an en- 
vironment where he can take root, 
where he belongs and has a func- 
tion; where he sees the purpose of 
his work and feels important in 
achieving it. Failing this, he will 
accumulate frustrations and obses- 





sions. “Fatigue” and 


“monotony” 
are effects of this frustration rather 
than causes of it. For their neglect 
of human function of production, 
managers have paid a high price in 
strikes, restricted output, and a vast 
sea of human waste.” 
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“There is an idea here so big it 
leaves one gasping.” 

Thus the Hawthorne experiment 
showed what was needed, but it did 
not show how to build the myste- 
rious X into organizations. If a the- 
ory of relativity of ideas is correct, 
then it should give the how of put- 
ting the mysterious X into an organ- 
ization. 

The “Granite City Test” did 
least make a step forward in show- 
ing how, as statistics and testimony 
we shall exhibit later will indicate. 

It is time now to get into the the- 
ory: We shall follow the major 
steps used in working out the de- 
sign of a new organization in 1954. 
But of course we shall have to state 
the steps in terms that are appli- 

cable to any organization for any 
purpose and omit the language that 
is peculiar to the problem being 
solved. 

But before we go ahead, let us 
pause a moment and look at some 
essential background. : 

The key concept of November 
1945 was at a high enough thought 
level to reveal and govern the solu- 
tion to the problem of designing, 
constructing, operating, and main- 
taining any organizational structure 
for any purpose. But the key con- 
cept was not high enough to reveal 
a precise statement of the principle 
that included all in its idea. In the 
process of the “Granite City Test” 
we got closer and closer to it, but it 
was not until April 2, 1955 that the 
whole theory fell into place with 
the principle at the top. 

The whole system of philosophy 
was then derivable from one prin- 
ciple in logical, related, and de- 
scending orders of abstraction until 
ideas were reached that could be 
expressed in formulas; and the for- 
mulas could be used by people who 
had not grasped the theory back of 
the formulas. 

Thus the theory became a specific 
body of knowledge with an identity 
of its own. It had a definite relativ- 
ity, order, and structure from the 
one principle at the top to the last 
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formula at the bottom; all of the 
ideas were tied together in a certain 
way. But a variation in relativity, 
or the introduction of an inconsis- 
tent idea, or the use of expressions 
reflecting erroneous concepts—any 
of these could alter the theory so as 
to change its correct identity. It 
was therefore necessary to recog- 
nize the fact of identity by giving a 
name to the whole theory. 

\ search was made of the English 
language for all possible words that 
might contain the essential concept, 
and therefore be an appropriate 
name; but our organizational lan- 
guage has become so adulterated 
that none of its words were useable 
for precise meaning. The three key 
elements in the theory were then 
converted into absolute ideas and a 
search was made for Greek words 
that expressed the absolute mean- 
ing. Three words were found to fit— 
precisely; they were put together 
into one word; and out of it came 
“Atorgenics”. Commencing on April 
16, 1955 “Atorgenics” was used to 
designate the particular systern of 
philosophy. The derivation of the 
name will be explained later on 
when we get into the theory enough 
to see the three key elements that 
caused the name to be formed. 


Because of the danger (sometime 

in the future) of someone attempt- 
ing to promulgate Atorgenics with- 
out understanding it and thus cause 
the name to be applied to an adul- 
teration, the name is registered in 
the U.S. Patent Office. 
(The next part starts in with Ator- 
genics, and carries the reader from 
the top concept step by step on 
down to the practical approach to 
the actual design of organization 
structures with the idea as the basic 
unit. It gives some of the formulas. 
It shows how the designed struc- 
ture actually looks in operation and 
touches upon how it operates. It 
gives statistics and testimony on the 
improvements that result from 
Atorgenics in a 2,500 man organiza- 
tion). 


Continued next month 





Mayday, the international 
distress call for radio tele- 
phone systems, is derived 
from the French word 
“m’aidez,” meaning “help me.” 
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Committee Suggests Changes 
In Army Chemical Corps 

Secretary of the Army Wilbur M. 
Brucker recently approved imple- 
mentation of a report made by an ad 
hoc civilian committee on the ad- 
ministration and organization of the 
Army Chemical Corps. 

The Committee was requested to 
look into all phases of the Chemical 
Corps operation and organization, 
and to recommend measures to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Corps 
in carrying out its important mis- 
sions. 

The major recommendations of 
the Committee are (1) to appoint 
an Assistant Chief Chemical Officer 
in charge of long-range _plannin 
and doctrine; and (2) the establish- 


ment of three separate commands 














for Research and Development, 
Engineering, and Materiel. 

Major General Creasy, Chief 
Chemical Officer, said that he was 
highly gratified with results of the 
Committee’s work and believes that 
its recommendations will result in a 
stronger and more dynamic organi- 
zation. 


Air Materiel Command 
Ends Personnel Conference 

Personnel objectives designed to 
meet the changing trends in the Air 
Force build-up, and stimulate em- 
ployee morale and production were 
set forth at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand personnel conference that 
ended recently. 

The speakers emphasized that 
each of today’s objectives is a nec- 
essary link in the logistics chain, 
and must be in harmony with the 
modern essentials of Air Force sup- 
port—time and speed. 


Explaining the importance of 
progressive personnel management 
in Air Force logistics, Brigadier 
General F. H. Miller, AMC Deputy 
vice-commander, said that each air 
materiel area and depot com- 
mander looks to his personnel offi- 
cer for guidance. He urged them to 
become thoroughly familiar with 
their own command’s functions and 
AMC’s objectives. For example, he 
pointed out automation, financial 
inventory accounting, storage and 
maintenance problems, and dis- 
posal. 

Colonel Bowman outlined a sev- 
en-point AMC personnel program 
designed to provide employees with 





HOW 10 GET 
INVESTMENT FACTS 


about Mutual Funds 


I am interested in investing through the 
Mutual Fund method and would like to 
start a personal investment pregram in one 
or more Mutual Funds. 

Please send me detailed information on a 

Mutual Fund which (within market risk 

limits) seeks the objective best defined by: 

(Check one) 

0 CONSERVATIVE TYPE—Capital con- 
servation, modest income. 

0 MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD-TYPE— Em- 
phasis on current income. 

[1] AGGRESSIVE TYPE—Emphasis on 
possible growth of capital with current 
income secondary. 

1 understand that full information will be 

sent to me at no cost or obligation when 

I mail this advertisement; and that informa- 

tion is to guide us. Achieving objective is 

not assured. 


Name 


Address...... 


BROWN, MADEIRA & CO. 
Specializing in Mutual Investment? Funds 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
AM-2 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply card 











a thorough understanding of AMC's 
mission, and promote high morale 
and productivity. 

The seven points are: 

1. Adopt an overseas rotation 
plan for civilian employees. 

2. Strengthen the 
work force. 

3. Improve qualification stand- 
ards. 

4. Development of a self-evalua- 
tion system for civilian personnel 
programs. 

5. Continue emphasis on pro- 
grams aimed particularly at in- 
creasing employees’ will to work. 

6. Explore, and put into effect if 
feasible, greater participation of 
supervisors in classification of posi- 
tions. 

7. Study ways and means for 
providing better off-base personnel 
servicing for civilian employees. 


supervisory 





Signal Corps personnel and 
their families in Headquarters, 
U.S. Army Europe, have sup- 
ported two German orphanages 
for four years. 
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designed to deflate 
production Costs 


As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with 
a selected list of manufacturers’ products. 





How to Use Armed Forces Management's Library— 


Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 
invaluable. All that need be done is: fill in name and address, circle that 


which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 


INTERPHONE FOR 
INSIDE-OUTSIDE 
COMMUNICATION ON 
AIRPLANES 

Radio Corporation of America. A 
new transistorized inter-phone sys- 
tem which weighs less than 15 
ounces and can be worn by ground 
crewmen to provide communica- 
tion with personnel inside aircraft 
being serviced or checked has been 
developed by RCA. The new de- 
vice offers important savings in 
space and weight over conventional 
means for providing inside-outside 
communication on military planes 
since it enables ground personnel 
to carry equipment normally in- 
stalled in the aircraft. The transis- 
torized interphone is designed for 
use with the RCA AN/AIC-10 air- 
borne ‘ intercommunication system 
which is widely used by the Air 
Force. 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


THERMOSTATIC WATER 
CONTROL 


Powers Regulator Company. A 
new thermostatic water control that 
can prevent the normal extremes in 
temperature is being produced by 
this organization. Compensating 
instantly for drops or increases in 
water temperature, this regulator 
which can be easily attached to 
most operations, is low in price and 
guaranteed by its manufacturer. 


For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 
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MULTIROLL FILE UNIT 
Roll and File Systems Incorporated 
(See Cut) The new Multiroll File 
Unit containing 49 individual tubes 
of 1%” diameter or the 25 tube size 
with 24” diameter encased in a 200 
lb-test reinforced corrugated board 
container, has recently been intro- 


* 





duced to industry and the Armed 
Forces. It is now possible to file 
large lay-outs and tracings using 
this time-proven “mailing tube 
method” and yet have the material 
readily available with an index sys- 
tem. Three models, providing tube 
lengths of 30, 36 and 42 inches, are 
currently in production. This inex- 
pensive new filing system not only 
saves time but, complete with an 
index, is a valuable asset to most 
installations with a common prob- 
lem of the storage of this type 
equipment. Complete information, 
drawings and prices will be for- 
warded upon request. 


For more facts request No. 3 on reply card 


ELECTRIC NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


Roberts Numbering Machine 
Company. A new low-priced elec- 
trically operated numbering ma- 
chine, precision built with inter- 
changeable numbering heads to 
automatically number from 1 to 
999,999, has recently been an- 
nounced. Requiring no installation 
other than plugging into any 110 
volt AC outlet, the new machine 
can be furnished in size 3/32, 9/64 
or 3/16 inch sizes. Complete infor- 
mation on this labor-saving and 
cost-reducing machine is available 
on request. 


For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES 

Precision Equipment Company. 
This leading manufacturer of desks, 
filing cases and cabinets, shelving, 
tables and allied office equipment, 
has a most interesting catalog avail- 
able to dollar-saving organizations. 
Major savings are possible with a 
year-end sale of products designed 
for office efficiency. 


For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


NEW STAIR CART 


Valley Craft Products Corpora- 
tion (See Cut). Does your organi- 
zation have a daily problem of 
moving materials and equipment 
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up and down stairways and ramps? 
Designated STAIR CART Model 
100, this new product equipped 
with a special rachet mechanism 
which enables it to roll up stairs 
step by step as the operator pulls a 
drive cable, has two wheel safety 
brakes to enable one operator to 
handle the heaviest loads. Addi- 
tional features include a belt reel 
for securing the load, skid rails for 
easy loading of trucks, padded 
frame to eliminate scratching and 
aluminum construction. Unless you 
are without this problem, send for 
the available literature on this low- 
priced cart which will be of assist- 
ance to your installation. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply card 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT 


TELEVISION 
Dage Television Division, 


Thompson Corporation. A free 
booklet detailing DAGE equipment 
and installations is available to in- 
terested organizations. More and 
more applications are being re- 
ported daily of closed-circuit tele- 
vision in industry and government. 
Dangerous operations can now be 
viewed safely and inaccessible de- 
vices easily supervised. If you have 
an application, full information will 
be forwarded without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 7 on reply cord 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 

Janitrol Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning. Janitrol unit heaters have 
proven themselves in many military 
installations to be most efficient and 
service-free. Designed to give ad- 
vanced performance, dependable, 
quiet and economical operation, 
these inexpensive unit heaters are 
the answer to industrial and mili- 
tary heating requirements. Your 
consideration of the available infor- 
mation will reveal why Janitrol has 
the great preference among leading 
engineers and architects. 


For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 

DuKane Corporation. Introduc- 
tion of a series of four flexible, auto- 
matic phone systems designed to 
speed internal communications and 
relieve switchboard operators of all 
intra-installation calls _ recently 
launched the DuKane Corporation, 
intercom and sound system pioneer, 
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into the private telephone field. 
Communication bottle-necks that 
often cause delays and disruption 
in vital production and operations, 
are eliminated with this service. 
Surveys by DuKane indicate that 
more than half the phone calls of 
the average firm or organization are 
inside its buildings. The new equip- 
ment received a rugged baptism of 
fire recently when cooperating with 
civil defense authorities, a complete 
28-line exchange was installed and 
survived the recent Operation Cue 
atom bomb explosion. Full details 
on all systems will be forwarded 
your organization upon request. 
For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


ELECTRICALLY-HEATED 
FLOOR MATS 
General. Industrial Company 


(See Cut)! These safe, economical 
neoprene rubber mats which throw 
off a gentle warmth and use less 
power than a 75 watt light bulb, are 





finding applications throughout 
military and industrial organiza- 
tions. If your employees are threat- 
ening like this this secretary to wear 
Eskimo-style, fur-lined mukluks, 
you can increase their efficiency 
with one of these new warmers for 
a cost of only $7.95. Excellent re- 
sults have been obtained on pro- 
duction lines where employees are 
required to stand on cold floors, and 
the nominal cost has more than 
been saved with less absenteeism. 
Full information and immediate 
shipments are possible by circling 
the inclosed product card. 


For more facts request No. 10 on reply card 


A SYMPOSIUM OF TECHNICAL 
ARTICLES 

Borg Equipment Division, The 
George W. Borg Corporation. Sys- 
tems engineers will be particularly 
interested in a new brochure cov- 
ering all phases of precision poten- 
tiometer design and application. 
Complete information, graphs and 
charts covering physical and elec- 
trical design characteristics are in- 
cluded. The brochure “A Sympo- 
sium of Technical Articles” is now 
available from Borg Equipment 
Division of The George W. Borg 
Corporation, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

For more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


AUTOMATIC COIN CHANGER 

Metal Products Engineering 
Company (See Cut). A completely 
automatic coin changer has been 
added to the ever-expanding line of 
changers called the COIN-MAS- 
TER. This simplified keyboard ar- 
rangement reduces costly errors and 





saves minutes of precious time 
every day. The coin machine can 
readily be moved or replaced, and 
can be loaded or unloaded quickly 
and easily. When the last coin in a 
column is ejected, the Coin-Master 
locks automatically; this avoids 
“short change” situations. Holding 
up to $100 in change, this easy-to- 
operate changer has many applica- 
tions within your installation. 
For more facts request No. 12 on reply card 


DELTA DO-IT-YOURSELF 
CATALOG 


Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Something new in home 
workshop power tool literature—a 
12-page full-size tabloid telling 
would-be beginners step by step 
just how to go about establishing a 
power tool workshop. ' 

The photo-illustrated tabloid, 
published by Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company's ‘ Delta Power 
Tool Division, follows the story of a 
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fictitious couple who know nothing 
about tools but are interested in 
starting a small shop to save money 
on various do-it-yourself home im- 
provement projects. 

The order in which the couple 
selects each tool—the reasoning for 
this order of selection—the tasks 
each type of tool is designed to per- 
form—all are outlined in careful 
detail. 

A special feature of the new tab- 
loid is four pages of explanation 
and description of hundreds of 
special power tool accessories and 
the specific job each is designed to 
perform. This section, hi- lighte d by 
graphic illustrations of power tool 
operations using the various acces- 
sories, is believed to be the most 
compact and comprehensive of its 
kind ever published. 

It is slanted to the real beginner 
—the man to whom such words as 
“tenoning,” “mitering,” “dadoing,” 
and “mortising” may mean nothing 
at all. 

These strange-sounding opera- 
tions are clearly illustrated and ex- 
plained in relation to more com- 
monly known terms for the work 
they accomplish. For example, the 
mortising text refers to the “drilling 
of square holes” and the picture 
shows this particular operation 
being done on a drill press with the 
mortising attachment. 


For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 


MONRO-MATIC DESK 
CALCULATORS 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. A dynamic new principle 
in the new, totally automatic desk 
calculator, is assurance against ob- 
solescence for years to come. The 
new compact single keyboard pro- 
vides functional- alee ‘controls. It 
automatically seeks its own deci- 
mal, and is the only American desk 
figuring machine that directly adds 
as it multiplies, adds as it divides, 
and puts aside and remembers 
intermediate results to apply to final 
answers. Capable of greatly reduc- 
ing figure work it becomes an effi- 
cient management tool. Complete 
information is available on request. 


For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 


MINIATURE DIFFERENTIALS 

Metron Instrument Company 
(See Cut). Metron’s new Miniature 
Differentials are now available at 
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low cost for differential applications 
where small size and long life are 
essential. 

These units will combine two 
rotating inputs to give speed sums 
or differences and angular sums or 
differences. They are also ideal for 
controlling relative speeds, for ob- 
taining exceptionally wide speed 
ratio he ‘tween shafts, for shifting 
phase angles between rotating 
shafts, and for quickly reversing 
and changing speeds without dis- 
connecting the power source. 

Thirty-four different ratios—from 
1:1 to 27:1—provide wide design 
possibilities. Hobbed and hardened 
spur gears give smooth operation. 
And external bearing surfaces are 
of brass so the unit mounts readily 
in bushings. 

Units with an internal anti-back- 
lash feature are available. They 
have, for most purposes, no back- 
lash. Anti-backlash results from two 
parallel gear trains spring loaded 
against each other, thus taking up 
backlash continuously whether run- 
ning or not. 


For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


HEALTH INSPECTION KIT 


Black Light Corporation — of 
America. The Kit provides a mod- 
ern inspection tool as revealing as a 
microscope, as easy to use as a 
flashlight. It utilizes the unusual 
qualities of black light and fluores- 
cent materials to unmask contami- 
nation in many forms. 

Most waste food products will 
show some characteristic fluores- 
cence; spoilage in such foods as 
eggs, meat, fish, milk products and 
some fruits and vegetables causes a 
unique reaction under black light. 

Rodents can be tracked down as 
well as faulty sewage systems and 
unclean wash room facilities. 

Among the materials included in 
the Public Health unit are a black 
light lamp for use on both AC and 





DC, carrying case and _ batteries, 
invisible crayons, ink, paint, tracer 
paste, ae rosol powder and dust g gun, 
and mechanical pencil with invisi- 
ble leads. Priced at $62.90. 


For more facts request No. 16 on reply card 


ACTIVEAIRE ELECTRIC 
TOWEL 

Activeaire Devices Incorporated. 
A new Electric Hand Dryer, the 
Model L, listing at $99.95 is con- 
ceded by research experts to be the 
most effective, versatile and eco- 
nomical machine of its type ever 
built. Listed by Underwriters Labo- 
ratories and meeting G.S.A. specifi- 
cations, the Model L scents the 
hands and room and _ ultra-violet 
radiation kills air-borne bacteria. 
Attractive and easily installed, the 
new model is automatic and guar- 
anteed for one year by the manu- 
facturer. We will be pleased to send 
you without cost complete informa- 
tion how you can modernize your 
facilities and safeguard the health 
of your employees. 


For more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


ADHESIVES LABELS 


Avery Adhesive Label Corpora- 
tion. A brand new concept in label- 
ing is revolutionizing this time-con- 
suming chore. The new method 
using a neat, self-adhesive, per- 
manent-gripping label is versatile, 
and has many applications. They 
offer additional advantages of 10 
upper border colors for swift identi- 
fication, and centering and mar- 
ginal guides for rapid typing. 


For more facts request No. 18 on reply card 


STEEL BUILDINGS 

Luria Engineering Company. A 
new 28-page illustrated catalog de- 
scribing its unique system of stand- 
ardization in building construction 
has been published by this leading 
designer and producer of henderd- 
ized steel structures for industry 
and government. Entitled “Build- 
ings by Luria”, the new catalog 
presents a complete description of 
the company’s buildings, and will 
be of interest to installation Engi- 
neer and Operations officers. 


For more facts request No. 45 on reply card 


CONTOURA-CONSTAT 
PHOTO-COPIER 


F. G. Ludwig Incorporated. A 
completely new_ transfer process 
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photo-copier has recently been de- 
veloped that allows the use of a less 
light-sensitive than ordinary copy 
paper under usual office lighting 
conditions. This moderately-priced 
photo-copier is designed to copy 
anything printed, and will repro- 
duce pages directly from a book or 
ledger. Completely portable, the 
Contoura-Constat has achieved 
wide acceptance within industry 
and military installations. 


For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 


CONCRETE JOINT SEALER 

Presstite Engineering Company. 
A new 6-page Bulletin is available 
to Installation Engineers describing 
a new concrete joint sealer that is 
resistant to the solvent action of jet 
fuels and able to withstand the 
blast of engine shock and impact. 
This cold-applied sealer, Presstite 
No. 99, complies with all require- 
ments of Federal Specification SS-S- 
170, 23 May 1955. 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 
‘ 


ELECTRONIC SCALE 


Control Cells Corporation. A new 
electronic scale, portable and about 
the size of the familiar bathroom 
scale, that is capable of weighing 
up to 45,000 pounds has recently 
been developed. Powered by an 
automobile battery, this revolution- 
ary low-cost scale makes weighing 
heavy objects a simple process and 
right on the job. In a recent test, a 
house weighing 346,600 pounds was 
weighed in less than 90 minutes by 
this new mighty-mite. Complete 
descriptive information is available 
from our library. 


For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


SPARK PLUG MANUAL 


AC Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors. “Service Tips on Spark Plug 
Removal and Installation,” is the 
title of a new manual recently pub- 
lished. A complete guide with pic- 
tures and tips on the proper serv- 
icing of spark plugs, makes this free 
manual a necessity in the library of 
every maintenance officer. 

fer mere facts request No. 22 on reply card 


WALKIE-WORKLIFTER 
Economy Engineering Company. 
With a lifting capacity of 1,000 
pounds, this welded steel lifter 
complete with batteries and built-in 
charger, is now within the price 
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range of every installation. Capable 
of passing through narrow aisles 
and doorways, this easy to operate 
lifter is equipped with double safety 
features for accident-free operation. 
Can you afford not to investigate 
this man-saving equipment? 


For more facts request No. 23 on reply card 


BELCO REPLACEMENT 
FAUCET STEMS 


Miller Manufacturing Company. 
Leaking compression type faucets, 
lost water and excessive mainte- 
nance costs are gone forever with 
the installation of Belco ball bear- 
ing replacement stems, complete 
with bibb washers. To insure per- 
fect replacement, stems are made 
to order from a sample sent in by 
the purchaser—housing authority, 
military installation or institution. 
Stems include the Belco valve seat 
unit. The moment the rubber faucet 
washer contacts the seat its turn- 
ing action stops and the ball bear- 
ing takes up the load, exerting non- 
turning pressure on the washer 
seat. The bibb washer is only under 
compression and is not subject to 
cutting or grinding action. 


For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 


COMMON STOCK 
INVESTMENT 

Hamilton Management Corp. 
Through Hamilton Funds, Inc., a 
managed common stock investment 
fund, this firm offers lump sum or 
monthly investment plans to fit any 
budget. Interested persons can in- 
quire without obligation. Firm re- 
cently declared another quarterly 
dividend. 


For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
FACTS 

Brown, Madeira, and Company. 
This company, specializing in mu- 
tual investment funds, will send, 
without obligation, facts about con- 
servative, middle-of-the-road, and 
aggressive types of investments and 
mutual funds. 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply card 


FREE STORAGE LAYOUT 
SERVICE 

Equipto Division of Aurora 
Equipment Co. Free layout service 
to assure better storage facilities 
for less money is available from 
Equipto. Take advantage of val- 
uable advice on the number and 
kind of storage units to buy, fur- 


nished with complete floor plans 
and elevation drawings. 


For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 


ALL-PURPOSE HAT AND 
COAT RACKS 

Vogel-Peterson Company. Snap- 
over hooks to replace hangers give 
double capacity in same area. 
Checkerette racks can be set up or 
taken down in a minute without 
nuts, bolts, or screws, are strongly 
built of welded heavy gauge steel. 


For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 


VISUAL CONTROL BOARD 

Wassell Organization, Inc. Prod- 
uc-trol not only schedules but au- 
tomatically checks with time, line, 
and color control, has low original 
and upkeep cost. 


For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 


Household Moving 
Takes to Air 

Inauguration of the first house- 
hold moving service by air between 
the United States and Alaska is 
announced by Frank A. Payne, 
president of Lyon Van & Storage 
Co., whose company completed the 
arrangements, working in coopera- 
tion with Westair, and Wheaton 
Van Lines in the east. 

The new Skyvan service, now in 
operation, provides a fast air van 
method of moving these goods, 
loaded in planes just as they are in 
vans. Transit time between Seattle, 
the point of departure in the con- 
tinental United States, and Alaska, 
is just eight hours, as compared 
with an average of five to twelve 
days otherwise. This is of particular 
interest during winter months when 
ice conditions make moving by 
water or highway difficult, and in 
many cases, impossible. 

The U. S. Department of De- 
fense, and branches of the armed 
forces have approved the service, 
and information on Skyvan moving 
has been supplied to military in- 
stallations. 





A limited number of leatherette 
bound copies of ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT, Volume 1, October 
1954 through September 1955, are 
available at $10.00. Those organiza- 
tions and individuals who have 
already ordered Volume 1, need not 
reorder. It is requested that orders 
be addressed to Librarian, ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT, 208 South 
Second Street, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Management Training 
(Continued from page 17) 





tion and training conceived by and 
in use at the Army Supply Manage- 
ment Course.) This activity is in- 
tended to keep the Army abreast 
of new ideas and improved proce- 
dures developed by the Course. It 
is a dynamic policy which will tend 
to avoid stagnation. 

A talent hunt was_ instituted 
throughout the technical services 
for officers with background and 
experience most likely to make 
them successful instructors in this 
entirely different kind of Army in- 
stitution. There exist few criteria 
for the selection of case method 
instructors, but the selections were 
fortuitous. All of the instructors are 
college graduates, many holding 
Master’s Degrees from educational 
institutions in the field of business 
administration. Several of the offi- 
cers have had experience with the 
case method of instruction and all 
have broad backgrounds in their 
own technical services. This train- 
ing, plus their experience as stu- 
dents of the first class, has prepared 
them as well as possible for their 
future role as instructors. 

The establishment of the course 
was even more farseeing than has 
been indicated thus far. Addi- 
tional duties and tasks were con- 
ceived for the faculty. They will 
-conduct research within their own 
spheres of interest in Army depots 
and other supply _ installations. 
There they will find material for 
new cases, for the renovating of 
cases presently in use, and will at- 
tempt to develop new doctrine 
and perhaps new procedures which 
may have Armywide implications. 
They will, perhaps, conduct short 
seminars of advance supply man- 
agement information for small 
groups of officers within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States 
and at other service schools. There 
are still unexplored areas in which 
these officers may utilize their ex- 
perience and capabilities to aid in 
streamlining the ponderous ma- 
chinery of supply. 

On accomplishing its major aims, 
the Army Supply Management 
Course will perform two important 
functions. First, it should help 
create efficient functioning of the 
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supply system, with resultant im- 
provement of relations with both 
business and industry. Second, 
should provide for more economi- 
cal use of our national resources, 
which in time of war will be more 
limited than in peacetime. It might 
well be a major factor in the suc- 
cessful conduct of any future con- 
flict this country may be forced to 
undertake. 


Army Purchases 
RCA-Developed ‘Bizmac,' 

Purchase by the United States 
Army of a $4.000.000 electronic 
data- -processing system—“Bizmac” 
—that converts months of business 
paperwork into minutes of “push- 
button” operations was announced 
recently by Frank M. Folsom, Presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, and Brig. Gen. Nelson M. 
Lynde, Commanding General, U. S. 
Army Ordnance Tank-Automotive 
Command, Detroit, Michigan. 

Announcement of the purchase 
marks the first detailed public dis- 
closure of the “Bizmac” system. De- 
veloped by RCA over a five-year 
period, the new system is specifi- 
cally designed for standard business 
ope rations. 


Delivery of the “Bizmac” system 
to OTAC-Detroit is now underway 
and scheduled for completion by 
the end of this year. It will be 
utilized for electronic stock control 
of replacement parts for military 
combat and transport vehicles. 

Said General Lynde, “The system 

can perform in minutes inventory 
control procedures which now take 
months for the Army’s vast Tank- 
Automotive supply program. The 
program involves control of re- 
placement inventory of more than 
200,000 different categori ies of parts, 
ranging from nuts ond bolts to fan 
belts and engines, needed to keep 
military vehicles operative. 

“The ‘Bizmac’ system will be used 
to provide speedy and accurate in- 
formation on inventories, to deter- 
mine in minutes the current supply 
of any item at any Ordnance depot 
in the nation, and to compute for e- 

casts for future requirements.” 

The RCA electronic data-proc- 
essing system, Mr. Folsom pointed 
out, incorporates approximately 200 
units of 13 different but fully inte- 
grated types of electronic equip- 
ment. The system is designed to 





perform electronically most of the 
voluminous clerical procedures in- 
volved in OTAC’s world-wide stock 
control program. With lightning 
speed and accounting accuracy, 
“Bizmac” will: 

1. File on a single reel of mag- 
netic tape, 10% inches in diameter, 
more than 2,500,000 characters—or 
all the information contained in 
approximately 8500 of OTAC's 
parts inventory records. 

2. Electronically “read” and 
“write” at the rate of 10,000 letters 
or digits per second; operate at a 
tape speed of 80 inches per second. 

Add, subtract, multiply and 
divide with electronic speed, and 
“remember” specified information 
indefinitely for recall in a few mil- 
lionths of a second. 

4. At a speed of 600 lines a min- 
ute, print OTAC’s inventory pro- 
curement recommendations, ship- 
ping orders, and other business 
paperwork involved in the opera- 
tion ef the parts control program. 


US Treasury Checks 
To Army, Air Force 
Now Mailed Overseas 

U.S. treasury checks now are 
being mailed directly from state- 
side finance centers to army and air 
force dependents in countries 
where military payment certificates 
are used. 

In the past, army and AF finance 
officers overseas have paid depend- 
ents in MPC or limited depository 
checks, which were not negotiable 
for U.S. dollars. 

The Navy has been paying over- 
seas dependents with treasury 
checks for the past few years. 

Finance officials here said the 
new policy will eliminate much red 
tape and result in savings of more 
than $6,000 monthly. 

Formerly U.S. finance centers 
sent monthly authorization sheets 
overseas stating how much money 
each dependent would receive, 
sometimes slowing up the payment 
of allotments. 


The new system does not mean 
that dependents can use U.S. dol- 
lars overseas. However, it is ex- 
pected to eliminate inconveniences 
previously encountered when some 
dependents returned to the U.S. 
before having an opportunity to 
cash their most recent allotment 
checks. 
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Major Departments of the United States 
Air Force 


Strategic Air Command: controls all very heavy, very 
long range bombardment, reconnaissance, and fighter 
groups. Its purpose is to carry out intensive and sus- 
tained long-range bombardme nt and escort fighter oper- 
ations, sheen or in cooperation with land or naval 
forces, or both. SAC’s principal weapons are giant new 
bombers like the B-47, the B-50, and the B-36. It can 
bomb an aggressor in his own backyard, smashing 
his attack at its point of origin and demolishing his 
capacity for war. 


Tactical Air Command: with the latest type jet fight- 
ers, attack bombers and troop carriers, TAC’s mission 
is to seek out and destroy enemy aircraft in the air 
and on the ground . . . to strike at enemy troops and 
ground communications destroy enemy supply 
concentrations . . . and to re-supply our own concen- 
trations. It trains and equips fighter groups for inde- 
pendent, specialized operations throughout the world. 
TAC also carries out photo reconnaissance and tactical 
troop-carrying missions. 


Air Defense Command: is charged with the develop- 
ment of sufficient forces to defend the continental U.S. 
against enemy air attack. Through its three major forces, 
the Eastern, Central, and Western Air Defense Forces, 
it controls the fighter units, the aircraft control and 
warning system, and the other elements of the air 
defense system. ADC has established a nationwide air- 
raid warning system, employing volunteer Ground 
Observers to augment the radar net. 


Air Research and Development Command: is directly 
responsible for all the research and development that 
keeps the USAF ahead in aviation. ARDC’s technicans 
and engineers are continuously probing new fields, jet 
propulsion, guided missiles, electrons, radar, rockets, 
cosmic rays, ‘and atomic ener gy; and they develop new 
equipment of all kinds from blue print to final testing 
to assure our continued supremacy in the air. 


Air Materiel Command: is the Quartermaster Corps 
of the USAF. AMC buys, tests, distributes and main- 
tains all aircraft and accessories used by the Air Force 
throughout the world. To accomplish this tremendous 
task AMC must know the industrial potential of the 
country, the strategic locations of all types of factories 
and their ability to deliver needed materials. In addi- 
tion to aircraft, AMC must be ready with hundreds of 
thousands of spare parts to keep all USAF equipment 
in constant service. 


Air Proving Ground Command: functions as a tac- 
tical testing laboratory for the Air Force. Tactical doc- 
trines, battle techniques, and training procedures are 
developed. Equipment is reviewed, tested and evalu- 
ated. The Air Proving Ground Command provides the 
USAF with full assurance that its weapons and equip- 
ment provide the air strength needed to discourage 
any aggressor. 


Air Training Command: trains pilots, air crews, and 
ground maintenance men from the start of basic training 
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into all the highly specialized fields of the USAF. For 
the men of the Air Force must be specialists. They are 
taught by experts using the finest known training aids. 
ATC also supervises unit training for the three combat 
Commands. Through two subordinate headquarters, the 
Flying Training and Technical Training Air Forces, it 
monitors virtually all USAF schools. 


Air University: supervises such USAF institutions as 
the Air War College, Air Command and Staff School, 
Air Tactical School, Special Staff School, and the USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine. In charge of nearly all 
advanced USAF courses, the Air University crystallizes 
and passes on to the field the latest Air Force doctrines. 


Military Air Transport Service: with bases around the 
world, MATS affords the Armed Forces with nontactical 
personnel and freight service. It provides swift, efficient 
service in every area of occupation. Vital services like 
Air Rescue, Flight Service, Airways and Air Communi- 
cations, Air Weather Service, and Air Resupply and 
Communications are important functions of this round- 
the-world Command. MATS is also charged with air 
evacuation of the sick and the wounded. It contributes 
to flying safety and the promotion of international air 
transportation by cooperating with privately owned 
commercial airlines and aviation service companies. 


Headquarters Command, USAF: is a holding, ac- 
counting, and disbursing agency for Air Force personnel 
assigned or attached to medical and field extensions of 
Hq, USAF, including the Air Attache system, RAF and 
RCAF exchange programs, Air Force recruiting, USAF 
Foreign Military Missions, Mutual Defense Assistance 
Programs, and USAF personnel on duty with Army and 
Navy medical facilities throughout the world. It pro- 
vides flight proficiency training for air mobilization 
trainees in the D. C. area and aircraft for proficiency 
flying of Air Force personnel located there. 


United States Air Force Security Service: handles 
highly classified and sensitive documents. It is the policy 
of this Command to release no information on its activi- 
ties or functions. 


Continental Air Command: is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining a backlog of training person- 
nel for national emergencies. This task includes the 
training and supervision of the Air Force Reserve, the 
Air Force ROTC, and the Civil Air Patrol. It monitors 
the training of the Air National Guard and even directs 
the “Explorer” program of the Boy Scouts. ConAC’s 
administration of the USAF civilian components con- 
tinues up to the time they are called for active duty. 


Overseas Air Commands: 
Alaskan Air Command, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Caribbean Air Command, Balboa, Canal Zone. 
Far East Air Forces, Honshu, Japan. 
Northeast Air Command, Newfoundland. 
United States Air Forces in Europe, Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 
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Membership in Your 


ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 





Offers 


an opportunity for meetings, con- 
ferences, seminars, and personal 
contacts with responsible officials, 
leaders, and co-workers in your field 
of work within the Department of 
Defense; opportunities for improv- 
ing your knowledge, broadening 
your frontiers, and making a signi- 
ficant professional contribution to 
better management; invaluable con- 
tacts, presentations, literature, and 
activities pointing the way to indi- 
vidual advancement and accomplish- 
ment. 


Join today 


just five dollars will enroll you for 
one year plus a one dollar initial 
charge to cover the cost of prepar- 
ing address plates, mailing costs, 
and the other costs of processing 
membership applications by the 
Secretariat of the Association. For 
this small fee you avail yourself of 
National and Field Chapter activi- 
ties to further brighten your future 
in the management phases of our 
Armed Forces. 


Write to: 


Chairman, Membership Committee 


Armed Forces Management Assn. 
AFOMO-O2B Washington 25, D.C. 
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Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery Division.......... Pages 6, 7 


The "more" advantages of this firm's low-cost model D motor grader 
are outlined. 


Borg Equipment Division—The George W. Borg Corp....... Cover 4 


Borg offers fractional horsepower, totally enclosed motors with or 
without internal gear train, New Standard Micropots, and all types 
of potentiometers. 


Brown Madeira and Company.............---+.seeeeeees Page 41 


This leading investment firm, specializing in mutual investment funds, 
offers investment information without obligation. 





| Equipto Division of Aurora Equipment Company............ Page 31 


Manufacturers of factory and shop equipment for the past forty years, 
Equipto will send their free, illustrated catalogue, covering a wide 
variety of products, to interested personnel of the Defense Establishment. 


Hamilton Management Corporation. ...............e+20. Page 21 


Hamilton Funds, Inc., is a managed common stock investment fund 
offering lump sum or monthly investment plans to fit any budget. 


Lithium Corporation of America, Inc...............esee00. Page 1 


Lithium, one of the key chemicals in our nation's defense is used for 
propellants, high temperature alloys, cermets, and chemical processes 
to mention just a few. 





| Lockheed Aircraft Corporation..................20ee00: Cover 2 


Lockheed's Georgia division displays its turboprop USAF Hercules, its 
mobile troop transport capable of loading 64 fully equipped paratroops 
four abreast through the rear door ramp. 


Miller Manufacturing Company................ceeeeeees Page 37 


You can save more than $1.00 per year per faucet by equipping leaky 
faucets with inexpensive Belco ball bearing washers. 


Radio Corporation of America..... hice oetnedaaenbae wed Page 4 


RCA is continuing its vigorous search for ways and means to increase 
the reliability of every component in an electronic unit, joining with 
others in seeking a degree of electronic perfection never before attained. 


Safe Flight Instrument Corporation..................s00: Cover 3 


The Safe Flight Speed Control System enables safe utilization of full 
wing lift for perfectly controlled minimum speed landing. 





WORT eeaNND COMING. 20... ccc cccccccccccncccscecs Page 27 


The Checkerette all-purpose hat and coat racks with snap-over hooks 
which replace hangers and double capacity are offered by this firm. 
Checkerettes go wherever needed, can be set up or taken down in a 
= without nuts, bolts, or tools, are made of welded heavy gauge 
steel. 


Wassell Organization, Incorporated...............+.-00- Page 19 
An effective tool for effective management is offered in Produc-trol, 
visual control which not only schedules but automatically checks time, 
line, and color control. 





The Gjoa, the tiny sloop in 
which Captain Roald Amundsen 
pioneered the Northwest Pas- 
sage, is preserved as a memorial 
in San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Park. 


The strength of the Volunteer 
Reserve in the U.S. Marine 
Corps was 20,407 officers and 
90,227 enlisted men (including 
officer candidates) during FY 
1954. 
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How much‘ of the available WING LIFT 
7 are YOU using? 
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Statistics show that less than one half of 
e4 the available wing lift is being used for 
ae the average landing. 
~ 
ned. The Safe Flight Speed Control System enables you to 
utilize safely the full wing lift by zeroing-in a perfectly con- 
r 3 trolled minimum speed landing every time. Very signifi- 
full cant advantages are achieved for both jet and propeller 
driven type aircraft. The Speed Control System presents 
27 lag-free rate and trend information which Is easy to follow 
wake for precise elevator and power control. It automatically 
firm. compensates for every configuration, weight, and power 
in a condition. Approaches, regardless of turbulence or weather 
1uge conditions, are made precisely, more safely, and with less 
effort. This system also insures best take-off climb per- 
19 | formance. 
trol, | The Safe Flight Speed Control System is now standard 
me, equipment on all Fairchild C 123B aircraft. 
a SPEED CONTROL *Unused wing lilt means longer runway requirements, lower payloads, 
teer excessive brake and tire wear, and possibility of overshoots. 
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FY = { aw WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
“Pioneers in Lift Instrumentation” 
For more facts request No. 30 on reply card 
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